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THE INDIVIDUAL IN MASS 
EDUCATION 
Keep the child busy at his highest nat- 
vel of suecessful achievement and he 


ppy, useful and good.’’ This is 
ple but far-reaching formula which I 
| many years ago to account for the 
it in a certain institution for the 
led the morons were happy, use- 
good. Many of these children had 
sent from good homes because they 
unhappy, useless and bad; but the 
ition had brought about this marvel- 
transformation by proceeding on the 
that feebleminded children, as a 
sess fragmentary capacities in 
they may become good and valuable 
rs if rightly placed. The institution 
taken an inventory of each child’s 
and organized the work of the 
so that each child was employed at 
best, where he could be successful and 
( approbation. 
same educational principle seems to 
with equal force to the recognition 
vidual differences in the training of 
talented pupils, as in music, art, 
or science, and is now fast gaining 
gnition. Its application at the ex- 


mes—the mentally limited and the 


ory 


gifted—became evident first because 
vidual differences are here so large; 
we are now realizing that it applies 
full foree to all intervening levels and 
\l studies and therefore to the college 


ent 


s maxim is so pithy and cogent that 
can afford to affirm and reaffirm it, 
tressing in turn each individual word, as 
word of it stands for a principle. 
is, we may emphasize each, his, highest, 


natural, achievement, happy, useful and 
good, 

This principle cuts at the root of one of 
the most pernicious theories that lurks in 
American education: namely, the assump- 
tion that, where the great Creator failed 
to make all human beings equal, it is the 
business of the school to make them equal. 
To justify this procedure, the school men 
have found cover in the notion that this 
task works toward a democratic ideal ; that 
it represents the rights of individuals; that 
it is necessary for the successful operation 
of educational machinery; that it is good 
for the lowly individual; that the pro- 
cedure is justified by results. Each of these 
alibis represents a fundamental error and 
misconception of fact in educational pro- 
cedure. 

Mass production in education and recog- 
nition of the individual are two of the fore- 
most problems in education to-day. They 
loom up large in contrast, because they 
seem to involve mutually contradictory 
principles. It is generally believed that 
mass methods stamp out the individual ; or, 
conversely, that recognition of the individ- 
ual prevents the use of mass methods. But 
mass education is forced upon us, and the 
recognition of the individual with his per- 
sonal traits, limitations and capacities is 
going to be a persistent demand. 

Facing this situation, I am optimistic, 
believing that the extension of the privi- 
leges of higher education under reasonable 
restrictions is a good thing, and that it is 
possible to so radically change from the 
antiquated small college methods of instruc- 
tion to the methods demanded for mass 
education that we shall be able to deal with 
students in very .large numbers more 
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effectively, more personally and with more and a large elimination follows als 


precise recognition of the individual than sophomore year. This process, ¢ 


was ordinarily achieved in the far-famed on the cold-blooded theory of 
small college. This is a matter which con- traffic will bear, is a procedure \ 
cerns us all, because the small college is shall look back upon with shame wit 
gone; an institution that has two hundred next few years. These masses of sty 
freshmen has little of the advantages of the are sent back to home and commu 
traditional small college. graced and disheartened, and e 

If we are to educate reasonably for not only an economic waste, but 
democracy, the candidates from the sec- maladjustment of human energies. 
ondary schools up through the post-doctor- and ambitions. 
ate period must pass through a progressive To remedy this the first step of sel 
process of selection and elimination. This and elimination with reasonable ey 
process will hinge upon two natural laws, will take place near the end of the ser 
the law of distribution of brains and the year in the high school through a 
law of supply and demand for men in’ which will enable the youth to evaluat 
learned careers. In the near future we fitness for college education, to gain a 
shall become sadly aware of the tragic eral survey of the natural outlets 
operation of both of these laws when ig- career in modern life and to conside 
nored; the former, through the mortality purpose of a higher education. 
in college and university, and the latter National college entrance examinations 
through a gross oversupply of white-collar of the modern type, highly standardiz 
men. embodying measures of training, a} 

In place of allowing the operation of and other factors involving success in 
these laws to bring on individual and na- lege, will be given annually on a given day 
tional crises, we should regard and use jn May in convenient centers throug 
them as most beneficent forces of guidance the country for all who wish to decid 
in higher education and the best aids to- tween going to college and not 2 
ward the attainment of our goal, to keep eollege. This examination will be repeat 
each individual busy at his highest natural at a few central places before the op 
level of successful achievement. of colleges in the fall, to take care of strag 

As field representative of the division of glers. The examination will be optior 
educational relations in the National Re- and a fee will be charged. The board \ 
search Council, I have had unusual privi- furnish one copy of the findings to 
leges for studying this problem and desire student and one to the college w! 
in this way to send a message back to the plans to enter. The same board, acting 
more than one hundred faculties of colleges an educational agency, will furnish wit 
and universities with which I have had the the returns to the student a little ma 
privilege of counseling. What I shall Say revised from year to year by the forem 
of the college applies also in principle to educational leaders, setting forth in a | 
secondary education. guage which will appeal to the yout! 

that period a full interpretation of the sig 
I nificance of different degrees and kind 

At the present time, from five to fifty fitness for a college education, a brief sur 
per cent., or more, of the students actually vey of the vocational outlets and trail 
admitted to each college in the United therefor and a lucid presentation of ¢! 
States are eliminated in the freshman year, aims and objectives of a college educ 


+ 











s will be urged to hold confer- 
with individuals and groups to dis- 
eve materials with the students; and 

»tation material will, of course, go 


Ss 


homes. 
When examinations of this kind are 
inder the slogan, ‘‘It makes a dif- 
‘and the accompanying orientation 
ites the ecommunity—it makes a 
rence whether one is fit for college 
rk or not—the community will gradually 
educated to the significance of these 
ts with the most wholesome result that 
will be a tendency for inferior stu- 
ts to eliminate themselves and for supe- 
students, who have not been fully 
care of their gifts, to be encouraged to 
nter upon an academic career. Thus, we 
Jl have a progressive selection and 
mination on the basis of reasonable in- 
matioa which will diminish the present 
f drawing for college equally from all 
ls of fitness or lack of fitness among 
ch-school graduates. An experiment is 
n progress at the present time to determine 
the significance and validity of such pre- 
tion by a study of the reeords of several 
isand college students to whom such an 
xamination has been given in the high 
ol with predictions which are being 
mpared with actual performance of these 
students in eollege for the purpose of the 

experiment. 


II 
The college opening is to-day something 
xe the mob at the homecoming game— 
rowding, confusion, excitement—and the 
‘udents are herded into classes, fraterni- 
s, dormitories, and, for many, entirely 
ew worlds of existence, in feverish heat. 


To meet this new situation in mass educa- 


and this applies to every college that 
smore than 200 new students—there will 
a so-called freshman week. The stu- 


ts and the faculty will be on the ground 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday and will 
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proceed in an orderly manner to get ac- 
quainted and establish good working rela- 
tions. During this period every student 
will have an opportunity for varied confer- 
ences and guidance in his registration, and 
there will be highly restricted addresses by 
the president, the college officers and pos- 
sibly officers of student organization. The 
‘*ease history’’ of every student will have 
been taken into account in the registration 
and each student will realize that he is now 
in an educational institution, teeling some- 
thing of the rare privileges and the far- 
reaching responsibilities pertaining to this 
opportunity. 

During the remaining three days of the 
week, while registration of the upper class- 
men is going on, the freshmen will be tak- 
ing departmental placement examinations. 
Now, the placement examination is a com- 
paratively new type of educational instru- 
ment. It will be given for each course: that 
freshmen are permitted to enter and, for 
each specific subject, will aim to determine, 
first, training or knowledge of the subject 
and, second, aptitude for that type of men- 
tal activity; such as mathematics, English 
or chemistry. Ninety-five colleges and uni- 
versities are giving placement examinations 
of this kind in one or more departments 
this year, and examinations are being 
gradually perfected as national instruments 
for this purpose within each of the fields 
open to freshmen. The 
being of the objective type, are quickly 
scored so that by Saturday night each de- 
partment will have all its registrants 
arranged in percentile rank on two scores: 
training and aptitude for that particular 
subject. In a day or two there will be in 
the dean’s office a profile containing from 
eight to ten points representing the assem- 
blage of each of these ratings. This pro- 
file will be the first record on the regis- 
trar’s books. It will represent the best 
analysis of the intake of the institution. 

Since all freshman classes are large and 


examinations, 
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must be divided into sections, each depart- degrading process. There are st 
ment will have a staff meeting Saturday sity professors who maintain 
night to section the students on the basis have a moral right to use th: 
of ability, a practice which is now in vogue’ student as an exhibition animal 
in more than half of the best institutions training of the inferior. 
of the country. On Monday morning By registering students in two 
every instructor will then be in a position sections for each hour, such s 
‘‘to keep each student at his highest nat- within the hour may be done w 
ural level of successful achievement’’ and _ slightest conflict with the regi 
the students greeting one another on the schedules of other departments 
campus will say: ‘‘I made the aeroplane other courses in the same d 
division,’’ ‘‘I made the transcontinental The students are told that th il 
pullman express,’’ ‘‘I made the acecommo- ing is temporary; that promotion or 
dation train,’’ ‘‘I made the covered tion will be made at any time dw 
wagon,’’ or ‘*‘I made the oxeart.’’ course on the basis of merit; and t 
narily high grades will be given 
III sections and low grades in low s 
Before regular instruction begins in the the basis of survival. The one w| 
freshman year the student will thus have most by this process is the loafer w 
passed through four adjustments: the start in a promising section, but 
rating and guidance through the qualify- be trailing along in the oxcart, w 
ing examination at home, the orientation most fortunate, because the jolts n 
with faeulty and college environment in him up. 
the freshman week, the diagnosis by the This division on the basis of ab 
departmental placement examinations and_ result in the setting up of fair st 
the sectioning on the basis of ability. for quality, quantity, content and 
What can the college do to follow up this of work. That in turn will establis 
splendid lead? basis for praise and blame. The 
A highly intelligent boy, with unusual tion of fair and ambitious stand 
aptitude for English and a will to work, achievement will create morale in t 
comes with good heredity from a home in since each teacher will be dealin: 
whieh he has read and spoken good English homogeneous groups; there will b 
and a good school in which he has enjoyed output at each level, partly on th 
superior advantages in training, and enters of motivation and morale and | 
the freshman class. With him enters an- fitting the work to the needs of 1 
other boy who is distinetly lacking in each To the poor student it will mean |} 
and every one of these qualities. These confidence, justice and opportu 
boys have nothing in common in so far as_ relative efficiency and approbation 
freshman English is concerned. Between gifted student it may serve as a mé 
these extremes spreads the entire class. finding himself and being motivat 
And what is true of freshman English is_ effective competition, freedom f1 
true of every other subject. On account leash, stimulation for initiativ: 
of the suecess of traditional leveling influ- of achievement. 
enees of the eollege, such differences are Sectioning on the basis of ability 
ordinarily ignored and often not recog- ever, of no avail unless instructors 
nized. The good student has been forced their methods and requirements 
to tread in lockstep with the inferior—a _ radically different abilities now segrega' 
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jure in each group, examinations 
riences of courses for students at 
levels must all be adapted to the 
ition. For each of the levels a 
quantity of work is mapped out 
fferent quality of response is re- 
At the lowest level there will be 
+ nedagogieal drill on fundamentals ; 
chest level the atmosphere of the 
with its freedom, large scope and 
isiasm will prevail. 
Rut sectioning on the basis of ability is 
mpromise: treedom for individual 
ss is the goal, and there are many 
which it may be attained. In sci- 
laboratories there is no need of formal 
there individual 
The merit in the see- 


ng beeause each 
S by himself. 
¢ plan is that one-, two-, three- and 


ented pupils are each set to work at 


natural pace. By any reasonable 
rd of measurement the output in a 
section may easily double the 
output ordinarily expected from 


nsegregated class. Under favorable 
reumstanees certainly more than five per 
of the students in a laboratory can 
rm more than twice the amount that 
s ordinarily performed in the course 
en all the students were kept in penal 
tude on the identical task for three 


urs. From this double performance 


there will be a gradual tapering off in 





hievement toward the poor end of the 


lass. Our end will, therefore, be attained 


laboratory when for each topic there 


s an adequate spread of assignments to 


ige the ablest and most skilful experi- 
The enlargement of assignment 

take the form of more intensive and 
eting work on each topie so that the 
held together in lecture 


3 


? san 
ers, 


ss may be 


visions, 


Nothing will be required as ex- 
ess work. Each student will be told to go 
is fast as he ean on each topic and that 


ules will be based upon quantity and 
jua'.ty of achievement on this new span of 


assignment. The passing mark will remain 
as before, but all high grades will be based 
upon the enlarged span of assignment. 
But the principle of the laboratory may 
be applied in non-laboratory courses by the 
various 
For 
example, at the present time the highest 
third of the elementary students in my 


so-called project method or by 


forms of socialized group instruction. 


department are carried in a project section 
in whieh there are no lectures and no reci- 
tations. The students meet for two-hour 
periods at comfortable desks in a large 
room. In addition to their text-books and 
manuals of instruction they have sets of 
the best ele- 


mentary, popular and highly technical—on 


books constituting reading 


each topie assigned. The assignments are 
made in units of one month, after which 
there is a formal examination. Each stu- 
dent proceeds in a scholarly manner, gets 
a firsthand acquaintance with numerous 
sources in which he will have a permanent 
interest, learns to help himself, works at his 
own pace, follows his own natural method 
and organizes the material under the guid- 
ance of the manual. The instructor does 
no instructing, but spends his time visiting 
around in the The 
plished under these conditions is quantita- 
tively greater and qualitatively vastly 
superior to that done by methods of lec- 
tures, quizzes and 
What a joy to have or be in a class of good 
students only; but grief, the professor has 
no chance to lecture! 

To these three methods- 
oratory freedom and project plan of in- 


class. work accom- 


home assignments. 


sectioning, lab- 


struction, all adapted to the handling of 
large classes, such as those in the first two 
years—may be added classes with restricted 
admission, make-up and running-up classes, 
and voluntary groups or even individuals 
who may be excused from class attendance 
on the ground of superior work by them- 
selves. 

No technical procedure, no single method 
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will accomplish our aim. It hinges on 
finding the teacher who is open-minded, has 
a heart for a good student and will use his 
We must not think of 


procedures as increase in classification, but 


head any of these 
rather in terms of the freeing of the indi- 
V idual. 
In the 
years, various forms of honors courses will 
We must 
always provide for loafers and flappers, but 


senior college, or the last two 


accomplish the same purpose. 


shall not always want them to contaminate 
colleges will, 


the 
honors to 


American 
gradually adapt English 
principle of working for the 
American soil and to local color, equipment 
A good example of such adap- 


good students. 


therefore, 


and needs. 
tation is now in operation at Swarthmore. 
There are other variants that seem promis- 
More than a hundred institutions are 
so-called honors 


ing. 
experimenting with 
courses, some of which are promising, but 
more than half of them are undoubtedly 
ill-advised, based upon ignorance, and with- 
out any foundation in quality of equip- 
ment. Institutions developing honors 
courses must gradually square themselves 
with facts and principles, such as the fol- 
lowing : recognition of the magnitude, fixity 
and significance of individual differences; 
favorable reaction upon the institution as 
a whole; adaptation to widely varied and 
progressively changing institutions; judi- 
cious regard for the principle of democ- 


racy ; motivation in every subject through- 
out the entire course, with special reference 


to preprofessional students who do not 
complete the organization of 
foundation courses and basie sequences in 
in the 


course ; 


the first two eoneentration 


last two years, with or without comprehen- 


years ; 


sive examination; balanced development of 
man or woman as a whole; extraordinary 
achievement both in quantity and quality 
for honors; reasonable cost ; comprehensive 
basis for the assignment of honors; and 
The aim of honors 


rewards that count. 
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should be to identify, motivate ; 
progressively those students w) 
give ¢ 


out their college course 


genuine promise for achievem 


learned career. 
IV 

Thus we see the beginning of 
age between the junior college 
senior college. These will be separat 
many respects. Attendance in 
college will continue to increase 
years. At this level there will by 
types of courses; preprofessional, 
and science, and finishing vocational 
semi-vocational and cultural courses 
junior college may thus split up 
tinct 
various branches of it may grow up 
ferent localities. The curricula wil! 
prescribed for each of the professions 
for three or four distinct phases 
and sciences as well as for each of 
These 
have as many common elements as poss 
They will be determined through nat 
societies representing the respective 
jects, but always adapted to local need 
They will be integrated into national! units 
beginning with a considerable element 


institutions on the same cam; 


vocational courses. eurricula 


survey and orientation courses. It will 
made comparatively easy for a student 
transfer from one institution to another 
from one curriculum to another and 
have considerable latitude of ch 
eareer at the end of his junior cours 
the vocational curricula the cultural 
ment will still be dominant and there ' 
be a two-year curriculum for purely 1!! 
training. 

At the end of 
student may enter a professional cours 
liberal course or his life work and will 
a certificate of completion of th: 
college work. This certificate will 
ally acquire sanction in the commu! 
will be of special value in giving st 


the junior course 








those whose college education 

is stage, which should be far more 

of the students. Admission to 
sional schools and to the senior col- 
y then be restricted on the basis of 
ince in the first two years, both by 
and by regulation. This natural 
© clea ng place will furnish the most critical 
Professional stu- 


} 


nd t itt at the college level. 

‘ated lents will be sorted into their respective 
ju essional schools; arts and science stu- 
rn nts will have found their natural major 
e thr nterest and will begin concentration within 
pre-art the chosen field of learning. Voeational 
tal a students will go out in dignity with a de- 
1 sree, feeling that they are prepared for 
ito dis their life work and will have a share in 
\pus cultured society by virtue of their training. 
in d Students lacking in interest in their work 
will | rv lacking in capacity may at this stage 
ms al lrop out or be dropped from further con- 
the arts sideration. 

1 sem The significance of this distinction be- 
la w tween junior and senior college and the 
ossil ordination of vocational training of the 
ation college level with preparatory liberal and 


professional training in the junior college 
needs s thus of far-reaching significance for the 


| units discovery and motivation of the gifted 
rent student. The student in his individual 
will | limitations, capacities and promises has 
lent t been recognized from the beginning. As- 
ther or signments have been made and achieve- 
and t ments have been measured upon the basis 
ice | teapacity for achievement. Rewards and 
se. In blames have been fair and of a telling 
al ¢ character, all leading to self-revelation of 
rev the individual for the next and final step 
liber f adjustment for a career. 

The way is paved for a radical change 
se t n type of instruction. When one group of 


+ 


ursé students goes into the professional courses, 
| carr nother group will go into the senior college 

where the type of instruction will blend 
and naturally into graduate 


’ For those who take the four years 
us and ‘ preparatory to a professional course, 
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eid? 


the 
especially 


this radical change in character of 


senior college work will be 
advantageous. 

The specific changes herein noted will not 
in themselves improve the intellectual life 
for the student in college. They should be 
regarded rather as symptoms of the radical 
change in the coneeption of the function of 
the institution. Such changes can not take 
place without considerable housecleaning in 
many faculties. It will not be easy to go 
to the conception that a five-talented stu- 
dent is not entitled to his grade if by 
stabbing he can make a record equal to that 
of the two-talented student, which is about 
the average. The whole problem of the 
character and validity of our semester ex- 
aminations will have to be looked into. 
Some radical changes will have to be made 
before the ablest men will hold themselves 
responsible for the most elementary work. 
The integrating of the elementary courses 
into larger units will mean the sacrifice of 
many personal ambitions. The introduction 
of initiatory courses will require new types 
of preparation for teaching. When, on a 
point system, poor students are penalized 
for poor grades it may not be unreasonable 
to allow the good student to gain some time 
on the basis of superior grades. When 
honors systems come into vogue it will be 
found that they thrive only in scholarly 
environments. Since it is a tradition that 
the president shall say to the students in 
the opening convocation, ‘‘You have come 
here to build character,’’ it may be that 
character building must be made a more 
specific objective in higher education. 
Having left the good old institution in 
which the president was dean, chaplain, 
professor and godfather-general for all the 
students, it is no small problem to institute 
personnel service commensurate with the 
complexity and gravity of the new situation 
to such an extent as to improve on primi- 
tive conditions. Each institution will need 
to make a job analysis and limit its per- 


’ 
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formance to those functions for which it is Included among the higher inst 
equipped offering courses in citizenship to 
Systems of transportation, ccmmunica- are most of the larger eastern 1 
tion, industry, advancement of knowledge _ Jeges and Columbia University and | 
through research are changing fast. Is the versity of Chicago. Cideiin D 
college keeping apace? College and Stanford University 
Cart E. SeasHort ; 


ever, the pioneers. 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


; a Dartmouth, giving the work n 
THE CONSTITUTION AND THE sixth year, has adhered to its oric 
CURRICULUM of presenting a course in problen 


zenship. At the outset is posed 
['WENTY-EIGHT states have laws requiring dent the question of ‘‘control 


study of the United States Constitution in opinion,’’ and he enters into 


various grades of the publie schools as this newspapers. 


is written. Most of this legislation has been At Columbia. the course reviews ¢ 


vassed since 1921, and has come as the re- Dos as . i ee 
- ' tory of civilization; there it is the 


sult of organized efforts to familiarize stu- 


‘ 


give a survey of ‘‘contemporary e 


dents with American institutions and ideals. : ew ; : 
: a tion,’’ with history and philosophy 
Nearly all the remaining twenty states offer : : 

. ' basis of the study. 


courses in the constitution or teach it in ; : 
At Stanford the course attempts t 


conjunction with American history or : tae 
am. bine these two aspects. For five 
” a hasized probl : 
rh: . — 1as emphasized problems, after 
While efforts are now being made in six- i I 


teen additional states to have laws passed picture of the physical and historic 
requiring a study of the great American of modern civilization. Then the freshr 
document by students in the elementary +8 given some work tentatively or 
grades, thirty-one colleges and universities “S€ his mind. 


have developed citizenship courses; ‘‘orien- Depending upon the geograp! 


tation courses,’’ they are frequently termed. tion and the training of the men ir 
The purpose of both movements is the hands rests the development of the e 
same. Different approaches are taken, one, or a combination, of the thre 
however, due to the differences in age, plans is generally followed. Colur 
training and experience of elementary and probably has influenced more than 
advanced students. mouth or Stanford. Williams Colleg 
Manifestly, high school students are not fers a modification of the Columb 
ready for courses in ‘‘reflective thinking,’’ Yale, in its second year of ‘‘ Introduct 
such as are offered at Columbia University, Social Science,’’ a voluntary course wu! 
Ohio State, University of Chicago and Uni- men in economies and history, seems ' 
versity of Iowa. In the public elementary following the Stanford plan. Pru 
and high schools, the ‘‘citizenship’’ problem now in its fourth year, unlike th: 
is one of teaching the constitution and lays emphasis on method of stud) 
American ideals and institutions. In the preparation of material, with « 
higher institutions, where the student is and politics as the subject-matter 
expected to begin to use his brain as a Harvard conceived the course as 
thinking apparatus, his ‘‘ Americanization’’ English; Stanford as social science 
is taking place in various ways. University of Missouri combines : 


’ 








social science with freshman 


erst ealls its course ‘‘Social and 

S mie institutions’’; Syracuse Univer- 

‘Introduction to modern knowledge’’ 

College, ‘‘Contemporary civiliza- 

University of Washington, ‘‘ Intro- 

to modern knowledge’’; Johns 

s University, ‘‘ Introduction to col- 

rk’’: Antioch College, ‘‘College 

Brown University, ‘‘Orientation 

s’’: Lafayette College, ‘‘Introduc- 
modern knowledge.’ 

Other institutions offering modifications 


ese courses are University cf Pitts- 


Rutgers College, Reed Institute, 
Montezuma College, Middlebury College, 
ersity of Minnesota, University of 


New Hampshire, Skidmore College, Buck- 
versity, Gettysburg, Dickinson and 


Obviously, the high school student is not 
t prepared to understand the picture pre- 


mg i sented to the eollege freshman, and his 

ea ; 
rientation’’ must be developed in a nar- 
er field. 

wt State superintendents of public instruc- 


n are generally agreed that the federal 
nstitution should be taught high-school 


whos tudents; not all subseribe to the same doe- 
UUrses trine as applied to the constitution of each 

lder state. Nor do all agree that teaching of 
umbia either state or federal constitution should 


Dart e required by law. 

\ review of what the states have done 

ind are doing toward presenting studies of 

ion t American institutions and ideals will indi- 

legislators and educational au- 
thorities are thinking and acting. 

cet! The laws of Maine do not specifically re- 

thers juire teaching of the constitution, but his- 
tory and ecivies are required ; instruction in 

omies the constitution is ineluded in both these 


under ite how 


1rses. 


ne il For some twenty years New Hampshire 
d th as had laws requiring study of the United 
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States Constitution in the upper elementary 
grades and in the senior high schools. 
Vermont has no special courses, but the 
board of general 
courses of study in which suggestions con- 


state education issues 
cerning the study of the constitution and 


civies are given. In upper and lower 
grades of the elementary schools, study of 
the federal constitution is usually taken up 
in connection with United States history. 

By an amendment approved April 7, 
1923, in all public elementary and high 
schools of Massachusetts, ‘‘ American his- 
tory and civies, including the constitution 
of the United States, shall be taught as re- 
quired subjects for the purpose of pro- 
moting civie service and a greater knowl- 
edge thereof, and of fitting the pupils, 
morally and intellectually, for the duties 
of citizenship.’’ 

Instruction in the history and govern- 
ment of Rhode Island is required in the 
seventh and eighth grade in that state and 
in every high school thorough instruction 
is given in the constitution and government 
of both state and nation. 

Connecticut has no law referring spe- 
cifically to the constitution, although sec- 
tion 852 of the general statutes provides 
that ‘‘the duties of citizenship, including 
the knowledge of the form of the national, 
state and local government, shall be taught 
in the publie schools as a regular branch of 
study to pupils above the fourth grade 

.”’ Mr. A. B. Meredith, commissioner 
of education, reports that the law is ‘‘suffi- 
ciently broad as well as specific as not to 
necessitate the passing of any other act 
governing the matter.’’ 

New Jersey’s law of March 2, 1923, 
makes compulsory the teaching of the con- 
stitution in the schools of that state. This 
act follows closely that recommended by the 
National Security League. New .Jersey’s 
provision is being carried out in all the 
school districts, reports John Enright, com- 
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missioner of education, and the methods of ported that most of the schools ar 
teaching the constitution, generally in con- a study of the constitution as part 
nection wit] history, are discussed at regular schedule. 
teachers’ meetings. Indiana has no law requiring st 
Delaware follows the act recommended either federal or state constituti 
by the National Security League and adds some work in these documents is ¢ 
a provision for teaching the state constitu- the course in civies in the seni 
tion, commencing with the eighth grade. It schools and in Indiana history a: 
is carried into effect by suggested pam- in the eighth grade. Nor is any 
phlets published by various people and by — similar character reported for Wis 
a Soeratie study of the Delaware consti- Michigan has required a study ot 
tution. eral constitution in the grades for 
Pennsylvania adopted the league’s stat- ber of years. 
ute im toto and in working out a proper Maryland is without legislation req 
method of teaching the constitution the de- Maryland school boys and girls to stu 
partment of publie instruction has made constitution, although a bill to that 
at least one noteworthy change. The was introduced in the state legislatur 
‘*reciting-to-the-teacher’’ method proved year. School leaders of Maryland ar 
unsatisfactory. Consequently, says a re- posed, on principle, to making cours: 
port of that department, ‘‘the main de- study by legislative enactment. The 
pendence for success must be placed on the board of education requires teaching of th; 
solving of problems, and on the constant constitution as part of the course in ci) 
breaking up of the class into small groups and feels that further legislation is su 
for the preparation of assigned work. The _ perfluous. 
uncompromising nailed-to-the-floor desks A similar situation prevails in Virgi 
must give way to comfortable chairs prop- where the state board of education 
erly equipped for student use, supple- already provided for an elementary st 
mented in junior and senior high school by of the constitution in the sixth and sev: 
small tables around which the small groups grades and for a ‘‘ 
ean gather. In short. the classroom for in the high-school grades. The West Vir 
these social studies must become a labora- ginia legislature in 1923 passed a law 
tory, with book-laboratory equipment and quiring courses in the constitution, bu 
resources. This change is fundamental and leaving it to the discretion of t 
not a mere device, as some would have us_ board of education to determine in w! 
believe. It is an integral part in the grades they shall be offered. 
school’s training in cooperative democ- The Carolinas have adopted ‘‘constit 
racy.’”’ tion’’ laws in the last two years. North U 
Both Illinois and Ohio, in legislation lina’s act was put into operation at the st 
passed in 1921 and 1923, respectively, pro- of the present school year, and with courses 
vide that the constitution shall be taught offered in the sixth, seventh and eig 
in the grammar school grades; Illinois in grades. 
the seventh and eighth grades; Ohio in the Georgia and Alabama by recent statutes 
seventh or eighth grade. In each state one made virtually the same provision 
hour of each school week is devoted to the teaching of the constitution as did 
subject. Carolinas. Neither Florida nor Mississip} 
Despite the handicap of inadequate ad- has a law requiring students-at-larg 
ministrative machinery in Ohio it is re- study the constitution. Kentucky went ' 


more advanced” st 











| 


extreme when the senate, in Janu- 


, 24. passed a law requiring study of 


stitution in the eighth grade, 
e high-school course and in ad- 
stitutions. It is also offered vol- 


by the publie schools in the seventh 


nessee requires all students in public 
ls. state normal schools and senior 
publie crammar schools to pass an 
on in the United States Consti- 
conjunction with United States 
before graduation. 
iri has no law requiring study of 
leral or state constitution, but both 
are given ‘‘eonsiderable attention 
iigh the state—in the 
x of American and state history,’’ 


schools of 


sof tes Charles A. Lee, state superintendent. 


\rkansas provided in 1923 for teaching 


f the story and patriotism in ‘‘the primary 


rades of all schools both publie and pri- 
Su- te,’ but no mention was made of the fed- 
constitution. No practical plan for 
‘ing the act is reported; it is simply 
by the department of education to 
ittention of the teachers in the regular 
rse of study. 
school laws of Louisiana are similar 
ose of Arkansas. They are so framed 
n sto give the educational authorities great 
in administration, including the 


ici 
ng of courses of study. 
thirty years Texas has required 
ers to be examined on the subject of 
's, Which ineludes consideration of con- 
ons of the nation and state. 
Uklahoma school authorities, with no law 
coverning the matter, distribute copies of 
federal constitution annually through- 
t the publie schools as a supplement to 
story text-books. 
In Kansas, as expressed by State Super- 
ntendent Jess W. Miley, ‘‘it is the aim of 


Ip} the school from the time the child enters 


‘ne primary department until it leaves the 
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school to oeeasion and to guide his activi- 
ties from day to day in relation to other 
students that the child may fix proper hab- 
its of citizenship for which, at some time in 
his course, he is given definite instruction 
relative to the working principles of his 
government.’’ 

Iowa makes general provisions for a 
study of the federal document, while Min- 
nesota adds the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence to its list of required studies. 

North Dakota without a law requiring 


study of the constitution and South Dakota 


with such a law have adopted similar 
courses of study, both of which include the 
document. 

Neither Nebraska nor Wyoming have 


statutes requiring study of the United 
States Constitution, and field agents of the 
National Security League have begun work 
in both these states in an endeavor to bring 
about such legislation during the winter. 
The situation in Montana is quite similar 
A bill 
to require study of the constitution was 


to that in Nebraska and Wyoming. 


suggested to the legislature last year, but 
it died an early death. 
thorities were not agreed that a study of 
the constitution by children in the elemen- 
tary be the 
ground that it would be beyond their com- 
prehension. Efforts are being made to sub- 
stitute the league’s bill in Montana. 
Colorado is without a law requiring in- 


Montana school au- 


schools would valuable on 


struction in the document, while New Mex- 
1co requires that in such grades as the state 
board of education shall prescribe, the fol- 
lowing subjects be taught in the schools of 
the state, ‘‘ ... New history, 
United States history, including the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and of New Mex- 


Mexico 


ico. State Superintendent Isabel 
Lancaster Eckles feels no compunction 
about offering to children of grammar 


school age instruction in the constitution. 
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‘I feel that it is very vital that the prin- 


cl] les of the constitution be k« pt before the 


children of America,’’ she says. 

No such law is reported for Arizona, but 
the state course of study contains require- 
ments tora study of the constitution. 

Utah has a recent law directing that in- 
struction in the constitution of the United 
States shall be given ‘‘at such times and be 
pursned to such extent as shall be deter- 
ol 


In consequence the board has provided that 


mined by the state board education. ’”’ 
the constitution be studied in the seventh, 
ninth and twelfth grades. 

State Superintendent of Public Instrue 
tion W. J. Hunting is placing into effect in 
Nevada a statute of March 21, 1923, to the 
Mr. 


same general effect as the Utah law. 
Hunting expresses the opinion that ‘*‘in 
civies courses and history courses the con- 
stitution should be studied, not by the dis 
method, but by the 


method, both in publie schools and in our 


secting functioning 
colleges.’’ 

Assembly bill 307 of California, approved 
May 18, 1923, although omitting mention 
of the California constitution, is perhaps as 
rigid in its general requirements as any 
similar law of another state by providing 
for instruction in the federal document in 
the eighth grade, high schools and colleges. 

The last Idaho legislature passed a law 
the United States 
Constitution in the sixth grade. The state 
course of study also places the work in the 


requiring teaching of 


seventh and eighth grades and the high 
school. 

The Oregon state course of study has re- 
quired (not by law) study of the United 
States Constitution since late 1870’s. Since 
it has been required for this length of time 
the law of 1923 has no particular effect 
upon the school system of that state. 

Washington's course of study, in the ab- 


sence of a statutory provision specifically 


requiring study of the federal constitution, 
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prescribed study of history of th 
States, which included the constit 
The National Security Leagu 
fort to bring about legislative p1 
study of the United States Constit 
now set to work in Arizona, Color 
necticut, Florida, Indiana, Kansas 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, N 
kota, Oklahoma, Texas, Washingt 
New legis! 


be expected in at least some of t} 


consin and Wyoming. 


during the next few months. 


ANDREW R. Bo 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


UNDERGRADUATE SCHOLARSH 


FOR STUDY ABROAD 


To inerease understanding and 
among nations through encouragem« 
American college and university 
pursue a part of their education 
sities of other countries, a group ot 
to the 
tion the sum of $7,000 to provide 

the 1926-27, 

$1,000; one for a student of New Y 


sity given by Mrs. Andrew Carnegit 


entrusted American Council 


ships during year 


student of the College of the City of N 
Amherst C 
sented by Mr. Aaron Naumburg; thre: 
by Mr. Felix M. Warburg and on 
by Mr. S. W. Straus. 


To be eligible to receive one of thes 


and one for a student of 


arships a student, either man or wom: 
be not less than eighteen years ot 
} 


io 


have been in residence for a perio 


demie American instif 


proved by the American Council on Ed 


vears at an 


and must expect to return to his America 


take his degree. During his 


eareer he must have given 


leve to 
evidence oO! 
health, as known by the college healt 
high mentality, as exhibited by mental t 
purp 
plan 
career; intellectual interests and attain: 


scholastic records; seriousness of 


shown by a somewhat definite 
proved by his use of leisure as well as 


hours; intellectual promise, as suggested 








hited , » and other ways to his instructors; 


character and loyalty to American 
+ the year 1925-26 scholarships were 
students of the University of Chi- 
ve of the City of New York, Colo- 
State Teachers College, Cornell University, 
University, Ohio State University, 
University, Swarthmore College, Yale 

we ty and used at the 
Newnham College, Cambridge and 

Madrid, Manchester, Mont- 


funich and Paris. 


London School ot 


STa tes ¢ | versities ol 


— 


s no limitation concerning the coun- 


WON i i 


iniversities in which students 


Phere 
It is to be remembered, however, that 


may 
is no limitation as to the field of 


holarships are for experimental use in 
IIPS » out a system of exchanging credentials. 
scholar will plan his course of study in 
nee with his college dean and the as- 
| ou istant director of the American Council on 
mts 1 wation. This 


fied as cireumstances warrant by the rep- 


tentative program may be 
ntative of the American Council on Educa- 
Edu tion, in conference with administrative officers 
he university in which the student plans to 
These several officers will cooperate in 

nging & that full 
of the year will make it possible for 


program so credit for 
ry the student on his return to his American col- 
re | ge to pursue his course regularly with his 


esent \pplieations must be filed not later than May 


1926. Forms may be secured from the 
Si American Council on Education, 26 Jackson 


| must Place, Washington, D. C. 


POMONA COLLEGE AND THE NA- 
en TIONAL UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO 


D 


neatior POMONA COLLEGE has entered into an agree- 
an col- ent with the National University of Mexico to 
collex ange students for the summer session and 
that, 
Pesquiera, Mexican consul in 


eX t Is announced 
oft eT at DY F. A. 


Angel 


an AS ADE 


through arrangements 
es, With Governor Rodriguez, of Baja, 
nia, ten picked representatives of Mexi- 
or his n higher education will be sent to Pomona 
nts. a8 ege next summer where they may avail 
= themselves of American educational facilities. 
in th Por the summer of 1926, Pomona College 
greed to exchange two students with the 
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National University ot Mexico, with the possi- 
bility of increasing this number to five. The 
scholarships are good tor the session in Mexico 
City which opens July 5 and closes August 21. 


A large selection of courses are offered, many 
of which are especially appropriate to Ameri- 


ean students, of which there were 400 in atten 


dance last year. 
Uni- 


student in 


Mexican students will be selected by the 
versity of Mexico authorities. Any 
any department of Pomona College is e!igible 
lor appointment to a Mexican fellowship, but 
seniors 


preference will be given to juniors or 


planning to return for an additional year of 
study. The 
Honors will offer its appointment recommenda- 


tions to the faculty, who will make final selec 


Pomona College Committee on 


tions. 

Under the scholarship arrangement each in- 
stitution will pay its students round trip trans- 
portation from the border, room and tuition 

Financial assistance for the ten Lower Cali- 
fornia teachers who will come to Pomona Col 
lege this summer has been assured by Governor 
Rodriguez and Pomona College authorities. 
Similar arrangements for other representative 
teachers from the states of Sonora and Chi 
huahua will probably be made. 

Pomona College will offer a special course in 
English for foreign students to aid the visiting 
teachers take most 


the education and history 


of their work in 
The 


scholarships are sponsored by the two friendly 


who will 
departments. 


institutions as “an effort to promote interna- 
tional good will and extend the privileges of 
higher education in each republic to representa- 
tives of the other.” 

The scholarships are among the first of the 
kind in the United States and are an outgrowth 
of the interest shown in exchange scholarships 
by the Friends of the Mexican’s Conference and 
the personal cooperation of Moises Saenz, sub- 
secretary of the Department of Education for 
Mexico. 


THE WALTER CAMP MEMORIAL AT 
YALE UNIVERSITY 

Tue National Collegiate Athletie Association 

and Yale University have announced that a 

memorial gateway to the Yale athletic fields is 

to be erected as a national memorial to the late 


Walter Camp, known as “the father of Amer 
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.” The gateway, designed by John committees: Elementary school 


to cost $300,000; half of this is to be Bess Eleanor Foster; high school ar 


raised by Yale alumni and half by 458 colleges James C. Boudreau; college art, ¢| 

and universities where football is played. In fessor Holmes Smith; art museums 
honor of Mr. Camp the Yale Corporation will Florence Levy; art schools, chairm 
rename the athletic field as the Walter Camp MacLean; terminology, Professo: 
Fields. Whitford. A new committee on teach 


} 


In commenting on the significance of the pro ing in art has been appointed, 
posed memorial, President James R. Angell, of Helen E. Cleaves, of Boston; Mrs. ( 


Yale, said: Waters, of Santa Rosa, Calif., and R 
Walter Camp an outstanding ure at Yale Ensign, of Chicago. 


and in the nation. » was a strong factor in build The associations and their repr 


ing up our athletic policy, and through his personal forming the Federated Council o1 


idid influence in developing tion are as follows: 


~ 


character exerted a s] 
a spirit of sound sportsmanship among young men ; 7 : 1 
, lel ; Yale } : 1s , American Federation of Arts—Huger 
ire and elsewhere, aie nhac jannec oOo erec a - 7 - - ; 
| to Wal C ; : é' New York City; Florence N. Levy, 
memoria oO alter Camp, but was more than “4 m ‘ . 
Leon L. Winslow, Baltimore. 


gratified when other institutions manifested s - 
American Institute of Architects—G 


] 


sire to participate in a tribute to his memory. om as _ 
Nimmons, Chicago; Professor Holmes § 


present plan will provide a national memorial os 2 
Louis; Thomas Tallmadge, Chicago 


Association of Art Museum Direct 
National Burroughs, Detroit; Gertrude Herdle, 
J. Arthur MacLean, Indianapolis. 
College Art Association—Herbert R 
New York City; Professor John Pickar 
Missouri; Professor David M. Robinsor 


Eastern Arts Association—James ( 


a national figure. 


The committee appointed by the 
Collegiate Athletic Association to take charge 
of contributions from colleges and universities 
comprises EK. K. Hall, Dartmouth, New York 
City, chairman; W. 8S. Langford, Trinity; Fred 
W. Moore, Harvard; A. A. Stagg, University 


: : ae Pittsburgh; Helen E. Cleaves, Bost 
of Chicago; Walter Powell, University of Wis ' ” 


Farnum, Boston. 
consin; Robert C. Zuppke, University ol Pacific Arts Associatior Professor 
Illinois. Clark, Stanford University; Louise P 
Los Angeles; Clara R. 8S. Waters, Santa R 
THE FEDERATED COUNCIL ON ART Western Arts Association—RBess Elea: 
EDUCATION Minneapolis; Mary C. Scovel, Chicago 
THE manner in which seven associations William Whitford, Chicago. 
throughout the country, active in the field of 
ALLEGED EXCLUSION OF JE\ 
BY UNIVERSITIES 


THAT a poliey of exelusion of Jews 


art education, have formed a clearing house for THE 
the study of common problems is shown in the 
recently published report of President Royal 
B. Farnum, of the Federated Council on Art followed in certain American 


, 


universit 


Education. This council was formed at Chi- claimed by prominent Jews of New 
cago in December, 1924, due to the initiative of | City who are campaigning for $5,000 
4, 


,i¢ 


the Western Arts Association. A second meet- Yeshiva, a Jewish College to be buil 
ing was held in May, 1925, at Cleveland, and a dam Avenue and 118th Street. As re] 


third last February at the Metropolitan Mu-_ the Associated Press this charge was ! 


seum, New York City. week at a luncheon at the Bankers’ 


At the February meeting officers of the coun- planned to raise one million do 
cil for 1926 were elected as follows: President, fifth of the fund required for Ye 
Royal B. Farnum; vice-president, Holmes America, the Jewish College. M1 
Smith; secretary, Leon L. Winslow; treasurer, Lewisohn, a banker, is quoted as say 
James C. Boudreau. rrandsons had been excluded from 
In his reeent report President Farnum tells largest universities. Mr. Gustavus A 


of studies made during the past vear by five a lawyer, is reported to have said 











tas were assigned. 


natter of absolute exclusion so much 
: and discrimination. The universities 


sed, exactly, to having Jews in their 
but they want only the Jew who is 
social standard. They do not want the 


ls fear a Christian rebellion by stu 
ot care to associate with Jews, and 
, predominance of Jews in their student 
know of one eastern university which has 
ants for a quota of 650 for Greater 
k, and it could fill this quota entirely with 


ry few get into it. 


Rogers believes that eventually Jews, 
s and Protestants will have their own 
ties. “Yeshiva, however, will have no 
he said. “The Catholic, for example, 
es to take a course in Jewish literature 

e welcome.” 
Lewisohn, in his speech, said an advan- 
Yeshiva that 
iid keep their own Sabbath and holidays. 


for the Jews would be 

Associated Press printed comments on 
harge by officials of Harvard, Columbia 
Brown. Mr. Henry Pennypacker, chair- 
Har- 


University, said no religious nor social 


f the eommittee on admissions at 


Dr. Nicholas Murray 


tler, president of Columbia, declined to com- 


t “until he had seen some evidence.” 


Presi- 
ww. Bo. FP. 


never excluded and never will exclude any 


Faunce declared that “Brown 


} sectarian or racial grounds.” 


TRAINING AND SALARIES OF RURAL 


TEACHERS IN MISSOURI 
s about the teachers in the 
s of Missouri are presented in a survey 
by Elizabeth White, of the University of 
ri, of which a synopsis is given in the 


School 


one-room 


issue of the Missouri Journal. 


ports cover 8,526 teachers in 105 counties 


rine t} 


+ 


g the school year 1924-25 and were fur- 
“1 to Miss White by 


ents 


the county super- 


s shown that about 3 per cent. of the rural 
ers have no training beyond the elementary 
about 20 per cent. have “less than the 
lent of graduation from a four-year high 
YO per cent. have two or more years 


gh school training. As to college training, 


cent. have had none at all and a frac- 
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tion above 5 per cent. have preparation equiva- 
lent to two vears of college. 

The 


schoo! 


Missouri rural 
Miss W hite’s 


shown in the 


median salary of the 
teachers is $646 a 

The 
that “14 


salary of $320 to $360 and 10 teachers receive a 


year, 


figures reveal. range is 


statement teachers receive a vearly 


yearly salary of $1,360. One tourth of all 
the teachers considered receive a yearly salary 
of $574 or less... . Three fourths of the teach- 
ers receive a yearly income of $732 or less and 
only one fourth that amount or more.” 


Miss 


experience follow: 


White’s findings as to certificates and 


different 
types of certificates in Missouri, and fifteen of 


There are at present more than 35 
these types are represented by the rural teachers 
of the 


lowest 


state. The third-grade certificate is the 


grade certificate issued in Missouri, ana 
yet 31 per cent. of the rural teachers during the 
school year 1924-25 were teaching on a third-grad 
certificate. 


The study shows that 26 per cent. of the rural 


teachers for 1924-25 had no experience. The me 
dian number of years’ experience is 2.52 years. 


The first and third quarters now experience to 3.98 
years, respectively. 

The results of the survey show that there is a 
very low positive correlation between salaries and 
training of the rural teachers. However, our rural 
schools are not getting the trained teachers at any 
price because they are either going directly into 
the elementary schools of villages and cities or 
going on to college for more training. 

The correlation between salaries and experience 
was found to be between 


somewhat higher than 


salaries and training. 


SUMMER AND OTHER COURSES IN 
HIGHER ADMINISTRATION AT 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 

Tue School of Education of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has announced five courses 
to be given this summer, July 6 to August 13, 
as a part of its offering of work in the organi- 
zation and administration of higher education. 
Courses of this character were begun in 1925 
1924. 
courses are provided: a general course, 


During the academic year three types ot 
intor- 
mational in character, a research course and a 
seminar. 


For the summer session the staff of Teachers 


College will be supplemented by administrative 
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other institutions. The general course FRIDAY, MAY 


ade a torum for the consideration of AFTERNOON SES 

proble ms ol spe elal conecern to those enrolled. 

Dr. Truman L. Kelles 

A course on college administration will be - wees 
Address of welcome: RAy 


; 


ven, open only to candidates for the Ph.D. de 
to officers of colleges and normal dent of Stanford University. 
President KE. ), Holland, ol Washing The test of use tm the 
tate College, will meet the course during F. W. Hart, professor of 
California. 
Flerible versus static methods 
M. Proctor, associate professor 


ford University. 


the first three weeks and Professor E. 8S. Even- 
den and R. J. Leonard during the last three 
weeks. Dean Russell and special lecturers will 
take part. 


The validity of different base 


Professo1 Ben D. W ood will rive a course on . : é 
success wm the junor high schor 


measurement in high school and college courses : ‘ 
KEFAUVER, director of research, 


and a course also on educational personnel ad- 


. * Schools. 
ministration. A course on educational - I 
De 


: search as an aid in solvir 
licity will be offered by Professor R. G. 


proble ms of a county: MAUDE E 
nolds. Professor Sarah M. Sturtevant and spe 


visor in charge of research and gu 
cialists will conduct work on problems of ad , 
County. 
visers Of women & iris, . i 
, men and girl ; Significant trends in _  educati 
Seven courses are ste e { 101 ‘ement nn ‘ > 
n l ire listed in the announcemer Manton BR. TeaBve, director of But 
or the winter : spring sessions, 1926-27 i neg 
for the winter and spring s¢ ions, 1926-27. sional R search, University of North ( 
The general course on education is to be con- 
ducted by a group of professors and lecturers EVENING SESSION 
who are specialists in the several fields of ad- : ; 
‘ : : : . Dr. W. W. Kemp, presidi 
ministration of higher edueation, including: 


. , . _ Some ssons from th biography 
Dean James E. Russell: Selection of faculty ome lessor om the vtogra} 


_— , LEWIS MADISON TERMAN, professor of 
members and the organization of departments vo wenn —— 
Stanford University. 

A study of the Thorndike intellig 
tion in a state college: Mrs. GERTRI 


San Diego State Teachers’ College. 


of instruction. Director Robert J. Leonard: 
Historical background, control, types of organi- 
zation and professional education. Professor 


Edward S. Evenden: Budgets, business adminis- Asch 
Influence of some social factors o 


tration and buildings and grounds. Professor 
achievement : MARION R. TRABUE. 


Ben D. Wood, of Columbia College: Tests and 
measurements and personnel administration. SATURDAY, MAY 29 
Dr. Robert L. Kelly, seeretary of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges: The relation of MORNING SESSION 
higher edueation to religious bodies and admin- Dr. James C. DeVoss, presid 
istrative and curricular problems of the Ameri- The clacsifoation of tatereste: Kar. M,C 
ean college. Dr. Clyde Furst, secretary of the assistant registrar, Stanford Universit) 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of A broader conception of intelligence: W 
Teaching: The relation of higher education to vheues, director of research, City S 
philanthropic organizations and endowment and dena. 
retirement plans. The objectives of secondary edu 
TRANER, professor of education, U 
THE CALIFORNIA EDUCATIONAL Nevada. 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION Administering curriculem revision: 
THe fifth annual conference of the northern Branson, director of research, City § 
section of the California Educational Research Beach. 
Association will be held at Stanford University, Interpreting educational achieve 
on May 28 and 29. The program is as follows: Marion R. TRABUE. 








catio Tau ui: VAUGHN 
editor of Sterra Educational News. 
of achievement in college rhetoric: 
VANWAGENEN, assistant professor of 

sity of Minnesota. 
f the field: Leo G. SCHUSSMAN, State 

S , Areata 

tive measurement programs: J. HAROLD 
logist, Los Angeles Diagnostic 


ve methods of 


apportioning state school 
H. Swirt, professor of education, Uni- 
nia. 
of ability to judge English prose: 


SATURDAY, MAY 29 
IATION BANQUET, STANFORD UNION, 
6:15 P.M. 
ispices of the men’s and women’s edu- 
il fraternities, Phi Delta Kappa and 
Pi Lambda Theta 


0 ES @F THE BANQUET PROGRAM 
tmaster, T. W. MacQuarrte 
What can a big body do with an oddity? 
KeMP; What can the tail do with it? 
RSIE; Research oddities in North Caro- 
‘RABUE; Forthcoming oddities: THE 
PRESIDENT; Address of the retiring President 
s in mental make-up: T. L. KELLEY; The 
rd: E. P. CUBBERLEY. 





THE PHILADELPHIA MEETING OF 


+o 
‘\ 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
the National League of Teachers Asso- 
s has its sessions at Philadelphia, on June 


nd June 30, in connection with the annual 


r of the National Education Association, 
will hear reports of special studies 
luring the past year on the Relation of 
er Organizations to Other Civie Bodies, 
n of Teachers to Political Parties, Legis- 


and Legislators, Constitutions of Teach- 


Organizations, Social, Professional and 
e Status of Teachers and Educational 
and Course of Study. For the Radio 
ttee, Robert R. Moore, of the Chicago 


| College, will report on uses of the radio 
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as a supplemental feature of classroom in 
struction. 

The Department of Secondary School Prin 
cipals will be addressed on June 28, at 2 P. M.., 
by Superintendent Fred M. Hunter, of the Oak- 
land, Cal., schools, and Principal C. V. Courter, 
of the Flint, Mich., high school, on “Practical 
Procedure in Character Education in High 
Schools.” Three addresses on “The Problem 
of Individual Capacities” will be given June 29, 
at 2 P. M., by Superintendent H. M. Corn 
of the Trinidad, Colo., schools; Principal Wil 
liam A. Wetzel, of the Trenton, N. J., senior 
high school, and Superintendent A. J. Stoddard, 
of the Bronxville, N. Y., schools. 

The program of the Department of Science 
Instruction, June 28, at 2 P.M., includes papers 
by George R. Green, president of the American 
Nature Study Society; G. Clyde Fisher, director 
of education, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City; Arthur Newton Pack, 
president of the American Nature Association; 
Jessie H. Sickles, of Rochester, N. Y.; Emma 
Davis, of Honolulu, Hawaii, and Professor 
Anna B. Comstock, of Cornell University 

“Making the Contributions of the Social 
Studies Effective” will be the broad subject of 
the meeting on June 28, at 2 P. M., of the 
Department of Social Studies. The speakers 
will be A. B. Meredith, Connecticut state com 
missioner of education; Professor Anna A. 
Linglebach, of Temple University; Principal 
C. A. Tillinghast, of the Horace Mann School 
for Boys, New York City; Edgar C. Bye, of 
the Coatesville, Pa., schools. J. Lynn Barnard, 
state director of social studies of the Pennsy! 
vania State Department of Education, will open 
the discussion. 

The National Organization of Secretaries of 
State Educational Associations will have ses 
sions on June 26, at 9:30 A. M., and on June 
28, at 2 P. M. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


NINE busts will be unveiled at the Hall of 
Fame in New York University on May 12. The 
busts are those of Daniel Boone, Edwin Booth. 
Jonathan Edwards, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, 
Daniel Webster, George Peabody, Eli Whitney, 
Roger Williams and Chancellor James Kent 
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A Hau Por Living Leapers, the building for 
which is nearing completion, has been estab- 
lished at the Thomas Jefferson High School, 
New York City. Nine names will be included 
in the hall this term. Those who thus far have 
been nominated are: Oliver W. Holmes, Michael 
Pupin, Thomas A. Edison, Robert Henri, Albert 
A. Michelson, Jane Addams, Daniel Chester 
French, Charles W. Eliot and Robert Frost. 


A LARGE portrait of Professor David Eugene 
Smith was on April 23 presented to Teachers 
College on the occasion ot his retirement atter 
twenty-five years of active teaching in the de 
partment of mathematics. Leo Mielziner, who 
painted the portrait, was among the speakers. 
Mr, V. Everit Macy accepted the gift on behalt 
ot the trustees. 


Dr. WittiaAM FArrRFIELD WARREN, president- 
emeritus of Boston University, who recently 
celebrated his ninety-third birthday, has been 
elected honorary president of Martin Mission 
Institute at Frankfurt-on-the-Main, Germany. 
Dr. Warren was professor of systematic theol- 


ogy at the institute from 1861 to 1866. 


A DINNER in honor of Chancellor Elmer Ells 
worth Brown, of the College of the City of New 
York, was given on May 3 by the New York 


University Center. 


Dr. A. E. VestiinG, dean of Carleton Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn., has been elected presi- 
dent of Olivet College. Dr. Vestling succeeds 
Dr. Paul F. Voelker, now president of Battle 
Creek College. 

Dr. O. S. Lutes, who receives the Ph.D. de- 
gree from the State University of Iowa in June, 
has accepted a position as head of the depart- 
ment of education of the University of Maine. 
Dr. Lutes will lecture at the University of 
Rochester during the summer session. 

CHESTER D. SNELL, who for the last six years 
has been director of the extension division of 
the University of North Carolina, has been ap- 


pointed acting dean of the extension division of 
the University of Wisconsin. He succeeds Dr. 


Louis E. Reber, who has resigned on account of 
ill health. 
L. G. Nicnous, for ten years the director of 


the Oregon Institute of Technology in Port- 


it 


land, has accepted the position 

director of education for the Cincin 
C. A., which plans to enlarge its 
work and to gradually put on a city 


eram of vocational education. 


FREDERICK SMITH, director of the 
Foundation of Mexico City, Mexico, 
appointed principal of the New H 
N. H., School for 30Vs. 


Dr. Homer L. SHaAntz, physiologist 
of investigations in physiology and fer 
tion in the Bureau of Plant Industry 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, | 
elected to succeed Dr. William Treleas 
since 1913 has been head of the depart: 
botany in the University of Lllinois, ar 


retires by the age limitation. 


PROFESSOR ARTHUR SPERRY PEARSE, 
department of zoology of the Universit 
Wisconsin, has resigned to accept a rese 
professorship in Duke University, Dur! 
N. C. He is now on a leave of absence 
ing in the London School of Tropical Med 
Karly in the summer he will go to N 


Africa, to study native diseases. 


HERBERT C. BELL, professor of hist 
Bowdoin College since 1913, has been app 
to a similar chair in Wesleyan Universit 
Carney Landis has been appointed 


pre yfessor of psych vlc gy. 


Miss A. EvizanetH Apams, of the dey 
ment of zoology, will act as dean of M 
Holyoke College for the first semester next 


during the absence of Dean Purington, w 
visit the Orient and Mediterranean co 


Miss RutH A. MERRILL, who is assistit 
Walter F. Dearborn, of Harvard U1 
in his work on growth by testing childre 
the schools, and who has also a posit 
appointment office of the graduate » 
education, has been appointed assistant 
Radcliffe College. 

Dr. AuBREY AvGustus Dova.as, lect 
secondary education at Harvard Univers 
been elected professor of education at P 
College, Claremont, Calif. Other app 
at the college include: Kenneth Duncan, 
(Michigan), now dean at Canton Christ 


lege, China, professor of economics; 











rsity. This 


Holmes, Ph.D. (Columbia), now director 
tment of languages in the Texas State 

r Women, professor of Romance lan- 
M.A. 


Harvard), assistant professor of gov- 


literature; Charles Fairman, 
- Grace Tigard (Oregon, Wellesley), in- 


7 physical education tor women. 


sTIMONIAL luncheon to Henry E. Jenkins, 
superintendent of New York City, who 
re at the end of the current term, will 

the Hotel Commodore on Saturday, 


MeG UNIVERSITY, at a special convocation 


eonferred the degree of doctor of 


, ) 
VaV oO, 


nm Sir Esme Howard, the British am- 


or at Washington. 


ivitation for Crown Prinee Gustavus 


of Sweden, to visit Yale University 


June 14 3ostrom, 


The 


arv degree of doctor of laws will be con- 


has been accepted by W. 
ster of Sweden to the United States. 
d upon the prince at a special convocation 


that day. The erown prince is known as 


heologist, musician and athlete and a re- 


is leader in his country. 


Peesipent Paut D. Moopy and Professor 
Moreno-Laeallo, of the Spanish School 
Middlebury College, have been awarded the 


t Commandery of the Royal Order of 


bella by King Alfonso of Spain. Formal 


resentation of the insignia will be made during 


summer session of the school by a represen- 


ve ot the Spanish government. 


Proressor Sopnie C. Hart, head of the de- 
rtment of English composition at Wellesley 
ege, has been appointed a member of the 

ttee for the selection of American stu- 
ts for the women’s colleges in Oxford Uni- 
President 


ley, of Mt. Holyoke, is chairman, is a de- 


committee, of which 


ent of the committee on international re- 
ns of the American Association of Univer 
Women. 
architectural commission for the Clare- 
colleges, of which Pomona College is the 
s, has been appointed as follows: George 
of Jamieson and Spearl, St. Louis; 
rleton M. Winslow, Los Angeles; David C. 


son, Los Angeles; Bernard Hoffman, Santa 
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Barbara; Edward C. Harwood, Upland, Cali- 
fornia. 


E. G. Uni 


versity, England, has tendered his resignation to 


ARNOLD, pro-chancellor ot Leeds 


the university authorities, on the ground of ad- 


vaneing age. 


W. W. Trent, superintendent of 
Elkins, W. Va., has accepted the 
full-time secretary of the West Virginia State 


schools, 


position of 


Edueation Association. 


THe Colorado Education Association has 
elected W. B. Mooney full-time secretary for a 
period of five years at $5,000 per year. For 


years he held a professorship in the Colorado 
State Teachers College. 

Dr. CHESTER R. Stacy, of Webster, Mass 
elected president of the Conference 
Superintendents of the Schools of Massachu- 


setts at the recent Framingham meeting. 


Was ol 


Dr. Samuel S. Adams, 
who was appointed a medical inspector in the 
public schools of the District of Columbia on 
March 4 at the instance of Commissioner Fred- 
erick A. Fenning, to fill a vacancy caused by 


THE resignation of 


the removal of Dr. Edward C. Wilson, has been 
Dr. 
resignation followed an opinion handed down 
Interior Work that the ap- 
pointment was in violation of the retirement 


accepted by the commissioners. Adams's 


by Secretary of 


act, as the physician is more than 70 years old. 
Dr. Adams is recognized as a specialist in chil- 
dren’s diseases and is said to have a large pri 
He accepted the 


school physician at a salary of $1,680 a year, 


vate practice. position as 
according to the commissioners, merely to be of 


service to the public school children. 


A. L. Pickens, professor of biology at Fur 
man University, a Baptist institution, has re 


signed, it is said, as a result of a conflict on 


evolution with trustees of the institution. 


R. H. Hannan, instructor in chemistry in the 


Sessler Township High School, in Ohio, has 


been dismissed on the ground that, following 


the text-book, he had allowed pupils to study 
Mr. Hannah was 
requested to resign or be prosecuted for an 
He 
Pupils who 


the process of fermentation. 


alleged violation of the prohibition laws. 


refused, and his dismissal followed. 
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ite extra time ermentatior 


suspended for davs 


sey 


1 


member! 


Tulsa, Oklahoma, is a 


» COURTNEY, a of the schoo 


member ot a 
one hundred and twenty-five citizens 
thirteen of 
1] 


a tour o! 
‘ourtney Ww make 


the 


MITCHELL, the 
Health Edueation 
N. Department of Health 


its organization four years ago, has resigned 


director of 
Bureau of 
svracuse, since 
n 


order to spend a year in abroad 


Dr. MIGve! 


Centre Estudios 


the 


will 


HERRERO, an 


Historios Madrid, 
come to the annual summer session of the Span 
Middlebury Vt.. 


visiting professor from Spain. Other instructors 
the staff 


de ort 


ish sehool of College, as the 


on for the coming session are Juan 
Rodriquez-Castellano, of the Spanish depart 
ment of Middlebury College; Jose Martel, of 
Hunter College; Cincinato G. B. 
the New York High 
of Yale; Caridad of 
Barnard; Alicia Acosta, of Lake Erie; Concha 
Broton, of National Park 


Marciana Echoandia Font. 


Laguardia, of 


Schools; Carlos Concha, 


Rodriquez Castellano, 


Seminary, and 


Dr. of 


women at Swarthmore College, will spend next 


ETHEL Hampson BREWSTER, dean 


year abroad, studying and writing at Rome. 
The acting dean of women will be Mrs. Frances 


Blanshard, instructor in psychology. 


THe Duchess of Atholl, parliamentary secre 
tary of the British Board of Edueation, is visit 
ing Canada and spoke recently at a meeting in 
Toronto, held under the auspices of the National 
of This the 


that the British government has sent an official 


Edueation. is first time 


Council 
representative to a Canadian educational con 
ference. 

GreorG Wo trr, editor of Mathematischen und 
Naturwissenschaftlichen Unterrichts and head- 
master of a secondary school in Hanover, Ger- 
many, will visit this country in the fall, accord- 
ing to the International Institute of Education. 


Dr. 


Paedagogium, 


ALFRED ADLER, professor at the Vienna 


Austria, and _ internationally 


AND SOCIETY 


known for his ehild-guidance c¢lini 


visit this country in the 


work in psychotherapy. 
Prot FRANK A. HEA 
the Robert Ste wart Brooks F< 


to a 


SSOR 


given annually member of the 


engineering taculty for travel or resi 
fessor Heacock will devote the sum: 
to a study of hydraulic development 
nicipal sanitary systems througho 


States. 


SAO-KE ALFRED SzE, minister fror 
the United States, has been appoints 
bership on the board of 
Union Medical College. 


this 


The elk ( 


board has also 


t1or 


chairman of 


as 
nounced. 


A Socrery for the Study 


Edueation has been formed in 


I 


Phil 


trustees ot the 


which is undertaking a study of the p 


of differentiated curricula for the vari 


J. H. Minnick, dea 


Dr. 


school of education of the Universit; 


of intelligence. 


sylvania, is chairman of the society. 
the 
] 


bership consists of professors i 
education and of principals, 
ments and teachers in the schools of 


phia and vicinity. 


heads of 


T) 


| ) 


THE Committee on Child Developme: 


National Research Couneil at Washingt 


ganizing an intensive four-year prograr 


search in cooperation with a number ot 


Dr. R. who 
received his doctorate 
childhood under Dr. Bird T. 


has been appointed executive secretar) 


Marston, 
the 


sities. Leslie 


on psyel 


reside in Washington. Dr. Baldwin is cl 
of 
Dr. G. M. Stratton, of the Universit; 
fornia; Dr. R. S. Woodworth, of Colu 


versity, and Dr. John E. Anderson, ot 


versity of Minnesota. 


ERNEST CLAYTON ANDREWS, government 
Australia, 


New South Wales, 


thority on geological questions rel: 


ogist of 


Pacific, will deliver the 
Yale University in 1926-27. 
make “The Geology of the 
subject of his lectures. 


the committee and the other memb« 


; 


Baldwin, at 


0 


+} 


Silliman lect 
Mr. Andi 
Pacifie Ar 








to establish a department of educa- 
secretary of cabinet rank was dis- 
re the Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
\pril 24 by Dr. George D. Strayer, of 
College, and Superintendent Edward 


. Dr. 


. rainst the establishment of the depart- 


Strayer argued for and Dr. 


neement day address at Purdue 

be given by Dr. Frank Baldwin 
president of the American Tele 
Telegraph Company, and president 


lelephone Laboratories. 


Club of 
Professor Carl 


meeting of the Sigma Xi 
N. Y., held April 22, 


re, of the University of Iowa, led a 


candidates for honor 


on selecting 
Attention was given to the problems 
and versus senior 


ent r’’ courses, 


junior 


F. ZooK, ot 


will deliver a series of 


GEORGI the Univer 
levels f Akron, 
ming Ohio State University Summer 


on “The Administration of Higher Edu 


lectures 


Ropert L. Keniy, secretary of the Asso- 
of Colleges, has accepted the invitation 
e the baccalaureate address to the gradu 


of Shorter College, Rome, Ga., on 


the de- 
of DePauw 


essor E. R. 


? 
ol reuizious 


BARTLETT, head of 

education 
will deliver the commencement ad- 

wa Wesleyan College on May 31. 


kn. GARRY CLEVELAND MYERs is on leave of 
: from the Junior Teachers’ College of 
ie e Cleveland School of Edueation during the 
' emester. He is giving courses in home 
( tion and parenthood at the School of Ap- 
| pied Social Seiences, Western Reserve Uni 
essor GeorGe K. Parrer, formerly head 
e English department of Colorado College 
rly a member of the faculty of the Penn- 
State College, died at Denver, Colo., 

April 4. 
SUPERINTENDENT A. J. DENNIS, of the Smith- 


0., schools, died recently. He was widely 


‘mong publie school men in Ohio. 
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Mrs. 


protessor of economic history in the 


LILLIAN CHARLOTTE ANNE KNOWLES, 


Univers ty 


ot London and dean of the fae ulty ot economics, 


died on April 27. 


W ALTER 


Cambridge, died on 


SIR DURNFORD, provost of 


April 


College, 


seventy-nine years. 


In celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
New York 
City, three educational meetings will be held on 
May 12. At 11 A. M., Dr. Adler will 
speak upon “A Program for Adult Education.” 
At 3 P. M., Horace J. Bridges, Henry J. Gold 
ing, Alfred W. Martin and others will speak on 
“Group Work in Adult At 5 
P. M., Dr. Henry Neuman will preside at a 
meeting “The the Need of 
Ethical Preparation Among the 
speakers will be Profesor George A. Coe, of Co 
Pros- 
kauer, of the Supreme Court, and Dr. John L. 
Elliott, president of the United Neighborhood 
Houses. 


the Society lor Ethieal Culture in 


Felix 


Education.” 
upon Schools and 
for Life.” 


lumbia University; Justice Joseph M. 


THE annual convention of the American As- 
sociation of College News Bureaus will be held 
at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., on June 
16, 17 and 18. 


THE research station in character education 
of the University of Iowa, under the direction 
of Professor Edwin D. Starbuck, has received 
a grant of $15,000 for use in the preparation 
of a guide to the literature of character train 
Part of 


modest salaries for literary critics who have had 


ing. the amount will be devoted to 
graduate training in English or in education 
and who are working towards the doctor’s de- 


gree; the remainder will be used for graduate 


fellowships of $500 each for persons qualified 
to prosecute researches in the placing and judg- 
ing of literature. Four of the stipends have 


not yet been assigned. 


Tue board of trustees of Columbia Univer- 
sity has adopted the largest budget in its his- 
tory. During the next fiscal year, 

July 1, the institution will spend $11,281,957 
for current operations, more than $1,000,000 in 
The budget 


beginning 


excess of last year’s appropriation. 
adopted in 1925 was $10,258,860. The increase 


is due in part to the cost of upkeep of the 
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three new buildings, which are approaching issuance of certificates ot 

completion. They are the chemistry and physics signed a sum amounting to 

buildings on the university campus and John dollars for the construction 

Jay Hall on South Field. In addition, the uni- — state educational institutions. 
id buildings require annually 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, - 


tor maintenance and to oliset : ; 
000 to the American Soc 


salaries lave heen increased and 


Cancer in its campaign 
rsity 1s spending a greater part of its ; 
: ot $1,000,000, 


funds on research. Of the sum appropriated, 

$8,052,466 is chargeable to the income of the A NEw $1,000,000 endowment 
university corporation. The remainder was Cormick Theological Seminary, C! 
voted by the trustees of Barnard and Teachers request that the McCormick name be « 


College and the College of Pharmacy. The ap- from the institution’s title marked 
propriations for Columbia University were as meeting of the seminary directors. 1 
follows: Edueational administration and in- in name, suggested to bring the semin: 
struction, $6,055,117.06. Upkeep of buildings — to the Presbyterian Church at large, 
and grounds, $864,590. University libraries, by the donors, Cyrus H., Mary Virgir 
$282 2967.42. Business administration of cor- Harold F. MeCormick, children of th 
poration, $185,495. Annuities, $27,440; taxes, inventor, for whom the seminary 
$125,820; interest, $216,736; redemption fund, forty years ago. 


S100.000. — ¢ tiZs Ss $95,000 - . : . 
100, ; amortization of bonds, 4 . THE World’s Christian Fundamenta 


Teachers College appropriated $2,601,128; Bar- 4s . 
lege appropriated $2,601,128; B sociation has unanimously approved 


nard College, $468,853.56, and the College ot put forward by President James Lu 
Pharmacy, $159,510. Houghton College, Houghton, N. Y., for 

Tue General Education Board has given 000,000 Bryan Foundation, which will est 
$418,841 to Northwestern University. The see- colleges throughout the United Stat 
ond installment of a promised gift of $600,000 Canada for the advancement of (| 
will be made by the board on or before July 1, fundamentalism education. Appointment 
1926, thus fulfilling an agreement made two _ trustees of the foundation will be mad 
vears ago. Under this agreement Northwestern forthcoming meeting of the Orthodox | 
was to raise one million four hundred thousand Association in Chicago. 


towards the two million needed for the college 


By the will of Mrs. Emma J. Si: 


of liberal arts. Up to the present time, the uni- : : pare 
Emory University receives $60,000 to as 


versity has its contingent fund wholly pledged, raeee a 
but the General Edueation Board’s rules make it dents working in medicine and surges 
imperative that all pledges must be represented A airt of funds for the construct 
by actual cash before any part of its pledge is regulation polo field and a small 

paid. for spectators on property of the 
west of the Yale Armory, by the Phip; 
of New York, has been announced by the 
Athletic Association. The field, 


eost between $30,000 and $35,000, wil! 


SuspserrpTions to Mount Union College’s 
$2,000,000 endowment and _ building fund 
reached $709,000 on April 21. This marks the 
end of the first half of the drive, the closing 
date of which was May 4. The $709,000 in- 
eludes $450,000 in eontingent gifts already an- 
nouneed. One of these gifts is a $300,000 one 


Phipps Field in honor of the donors. 


TEACHERS of international law and r 
from forty-nine colleges in the United 5! 


ade by » General Educatio ard e i- . 
made by the General Education Board condi will visit Europe this summer as the 


tional on the raising of $700,000 for college ; 
, ” ; the Carnegie endowment for Inter 


endowment and the cancellation of an indebt 
edness of $100,000. 


Peace, some to make a clinical study 
national organization and internationa 
Tue Virginia State Board of Edueation, tion, all to remain in Geneva for th 


under the act recently passed which permits the meeting of the league, in September 





| 
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DISCUSSION 
COLLEGE CHAPEL RELIGION 


RGES JOHNSON’s defense of compul- 
pel attendance (SCHOOL AND Society, 
27, 1926) has the merit of more than 
frankness. If attendance at chapel 

mpulsion offends a minority of the 

he says, “perhaps it is part of the 
- that any member of such a minority 


needs—to learn to grin and bear it!” 


ot 
recognized, of course. 


he here assumes 
Yet 


willing to apply it unqualifiedly to the 


teaching that 
he seems 
of religion. For he hastens to say, 


these protestors are stretching a 
hen they refer to the college chapel as 
ot ‘compulsory religion.’ ’ 

cht agree as to the doubtful religious- 
the chapel service under the conditions 
pulsion, but one is puzzled, nevertheless, 
fact that Mr. Johnson appears to be talk- 
mt religion, after all. For the earlier 
his article presents the problem as one 
‘itual experience,” and of “the peculiarly 


nature of religious experience,” and 


program that he suggests he plainly regards 


ilmil 


r at worship. 


s slip from religion to something else in 


discussion of the chapel question is common 


They disclaim 
n compulsory religion at the moment 


x advocates of compulsion. 
they advocate a compulsory religious 

e; religion the reason for the chapel, 
ng else a defense for the compulsion. 


There seems to be confusion, too, in some of 


Pec 


Johnson’s parallels. “Surely a Parsee at- 


nding a Mohammedan college might profitably 


the muessin’s eall to worship,” he says. 


es he mean “voluntarily heed,” or would he, 


ther, advise a Mohammedan college that ae- 


ts Parsee students to discipline them if they 


t heed the call of the muessin? He quotes 


the Arabians: “If thou canst mix with 


m | persons of other faiths] freely thou hast 


ed peace, and art a master of creation.” 
but how does it happen that Mr. 
son overlooked the “freely” in this pas- 


2? 


neerning the method of “mixing” persons 


er 


ng religious convictions in the same 
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required worship, he offers the conventional and 


unconvincing prescription. If the student 
group be fortunate enough to include Jews, 
Catholies, Protestants, the orthodox and the 


free-thinker, then build your program by elimi 


‘cause the least an 
alto 


nation. The purpose is to 


noyance”! Leave out spoken prayers 


gether, and reduce spoken thought to “common 


multiples” of the various types of religious be 


lief and (apparently) disbelief. Thus does 
compulsion lead on by a sort of psychological 
necessity to the dilution of religion. What 
really is left of “spiritual experience” in the 


program suggested by Mr. Johnson beyond a 
To his 


credit be it said, however, that he does not sug 


faint fragrance of diffused sentiment? 


gest gewgaw stunts and attractions as a method 
of keeping up student interest. 

Under a régime of freedom religion does not 
need to be toned down or generalized to the 
point of Where 
voluntary different types of service can be held, 
manner. 


abstractness. attendance is 


ach in its own 
Neither addresses, hymns nor prayers have to 
be More 


over, the effect of holding such various services 
fellowship 


intensely religious 


censored, much less emasculated. 
in the same chapel is increase of 
between the different faiths. We achieve coop 
eration through understanding, and understand- 
ing comes through frankness, not through con 
cealment or At Teachers 
Columbia University, repeated experiments in 
making explicit the differences in types of wor 


ship practiced by the students have had this 


silence. College, 


result. 

Representatives, not only of various forms 
of Christianity, but also of various other re 
ligions, have appeared upon the chapel plat 
When a learned 


Parsee, after giving an exposition of his re 


form as leaders of worship. 


ligion, invited the congregation to repeat after 
him one of the ancient prayers of his people, 
no one felt that anything out of place had oc- 
curred. Indeed, I both from his 
lips and from members of the congregation that 


have heard 
he and they experienced a profound fellow- 
ship and even This spirit of 
friendly understanding has led, two or three 
times, to a series of “pilgrimages” to various 
In each instance 


illumination. 


places of worship in the city. 
careful explanation of the service to be wit- 
nessed was given in advance by some outstand- 
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ing representative of the faith concerned. No ligiously, the most significant 
where in all this did anybody take down his that I had met in my educationa 
flag; in fact, the recognition of differences up to that time (or sinee), and 
fundamental to the whole experience, and widely in the field. I agreed, 
surest road to a unifying sympathy. superintendent's contention—that 
possible because of the utter free not in position to understand and 
all. How much of it ild be re modern thought without a knowled 
undergraduate colleges ec » de tion and that it was a prime duty of 
experiment only; in any ease an to place the rising generation in that 
effort to intensify religious experience through To the superintendent the matter 
freedom would be less dull than dilution through look like an experiment; he saw 
compulsion. plain educational duty of the 
GEORGE A. COE being the case, I went ahead, 
the matter still looked like an e: 
By the end of the semester, | 
ready to acknowledge my 
EVOLUTION? apologize for my lack of fait] 
IN banning evolution text-books from the tendent merely smiled. 
schools of Cleveland, Ohio, Superintendent During the course, which cons 


Jones is quoted in the publie press to have of laboratory work, I led the pup 


l 
] 


said, “No ’teen age pupils will be taught that  inereasing complexities and similar 

they originated from monkeys while I am in animal forms, but the question of ev 

charge.” development I did not raise specifi 
Let me overlook the fact that no scientist two weeks before the close 


ever taught that man (including Cleveland chil point of the departure was a one-} 


dren) has originated from monkeys, and let me _ sion of the topic in our laboratory mar 


tell you of a supe rintendent of schools under reviewed the basic facts of the course 
whom I taught in the high school at Eau Claire, standpoint of probable organic r 
Wisconsin, in the year 1899-1900. One of the and the pupils surprised me with 
subjects I was to teach was zoology. A few with which they understood the sit 
days before the fall term began the superin with the scholarly calmness with whic} 
tendent had a private conference with me in eussed it. I was ready with a number 
respect to aims and values. He was especially erences, which they consulted eag 
interested in zoology. Among other things, he the last two weeks of that course we | 
insisted the pupils should get a clear conception delightful time together. To meet tl 
of the principle of evolution from that course. tions, I found it necessary to develo} 
Now zoology came in the freshman year of ject far beyond the confines of the 
that high school. It was not only a question of were just completing, but they never a} 
‘“’teen age pupils,’ but a considerable percen to lose interest or to fail to understa 
tage of the pupils had not yet entered their logical questions were raised, of course, 


\ 


‘teens. I was not only surprised, which I con pupils appeared to have no difficu 
cealed, but also skeptical, which I revealed. I the difference between theology, re 
doubted that the pupils, even toward the end of science, and that there was no inherent 
the course, would have background enough to anywhere. It was clear, too, that a 1 
understand the principle of evolution. Wasn’t the class discussed the matter at 

it a bit early in their educational career? always with perfect agreement, but 1 

In spirit, I must admit, I was with the su ties developed from that quarter. 

perintendent. I had got hold of the principle During the years 1900-1902, I t: 
of evolution only a few years before myself principle of evolution in connection 
and I was enthusiastic about it. The concep- chology to the senior classes in the ! 
tion was to me, both educationally and re- at Winona, Minn. These pupils were ‘ 
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ens, vet their manifest aptness for 

and discussing the subject left 

e desired. I was reminded of them 

he saying of G. Stanley Hall “that 

students are ready to study any 
metaphysies.” They are. 

that the 


time for teaching the principle of evo 


convinced me 


erience has 


I connection with the biological 

the junior high school, the eighth 
crades. Many of the pupils are more 
then than later because their capac- 
artial thought has not yet become 


mpeded by the hardening of tradi- 


ptions. It seems reasonable to sup 
that if this principle had been con 
and inductively taught in all high 
ses in biology for the last twenty 


we would not now be in the throes 


tion toward medievalism. Religion 


e been the chief gainer and with its 
ding and sympathetie assistance the 
both 


more 


ealed by science, natural and 


ild have had a far-reaching 


further our civilization and to de 
spirit of brotherhood among men. 


W. C. RvepDIGER 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 





QUOTATIONS 
PROFESSORS ON FOOTBALL 


condemnation of college football as at 

managed which appears in the April 
‘in of the American Association of Uni- 
Professors is an interesting restatement 
thesis frequently advanced. It appears 
report of “the committee on methods of 
sing the intellectual interests and raising 
tellectual standards of undergraduates,” 
me so formidable and professorial as in 
to command respectful attention. 
attention is called to the excitements of 
thall season, which distract attention of 
alike their 
to the stress and strain upon players; 
flask 


tenor of undergraduate 


and non-players from 

upsets the 
life; to the 
‘on the games; to the vast stadiums, more 


toting alumnus who 


ous than college libraries, laboratories 


ture halls; to the extravagant outlays of 


capital incident to promotion of the 
to various minor evils. 
Most thoughtful alumn 


have long been aware 


of these distasteful conecomitants of the greatest 
ot college sports. Sut they are also aware that 


most of the present conditions are directly 


blamable on the colleges themselves. A win 


ning football team has great advertising value 
in attracting prospective students; it has im 
mense financial value, not only paying for itself 
but supporting many of the unprofitable athletic 
pastimes. Colleges and universities in the main 
have not been backward in exploiting this source 
of income for all it is worth, thus going deliber 


ately 


into the amusement business as well as 
into the business of turning out masters of art 
and bachelors of science. 

With Alma Mater as chief partner, managing 
director and principal beneficiary of this quasi 
commercial autumnal business it hardly fair 
to blame the poor undergraduate for taking an 
active interest in it. Let the sophomore class, 


for instance, vote to remain away from the 
Thanksgiving Day combat with Siwash and see 
how sternly its members will be rebuked for 
want of college spirit ! 

In spite of what the committee on methods, 
ete., says, it is not likely that Alma Mater will 
abandon the football business or insist that no 
admission fees shall be charged. Nor is it by 
any means certain this would be advisable. It 
would be well to ascertain first whether the evils 
of which the professors complain are not merely 
part of the price which must be paid for some 
thing which in itseif is much to be desired. 

Football is a magnet powerful to youth. It 
provides physical and emotional outlets which 
may be extremely useful. It has its moral uses 
as well; it cultivates the spirit of team play, in 
spires a wholesome desire of emulation, fur 
nishes a rallying point for student loyalties, and 
teaches its own lessons of clean living, thorough 
Although the 


number of those actually engaging in it is small, 


training and lawful competition. 


yet it has a peculiar power of stimulating its 
spectators. 

Faculty members often feel a just resentment 
at the inequality of pay which often gives to 
some learned man who has spent years building 
reputation as a scholar a mere pittance in com 
parison with the extravagant salary sometimes 
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paid to the football coach. This grievance, munity in which the school is locate 
however, is universal. The world is made that discussed informally the opportu 
way; presumably it is the faculty’s trade to seemed to be ahead for the school. 
prepare the student to make the best of the points on which more or less agree 
world as he finds it. People are willing to pay reached by the conference were as 
more for amusement than for almost anything i ; : 

The school should try as tar 
else. A great clown or singer or acrobat or : 
render a service that is not 


pugilist or jockey will almost invariably draw ‘ 
. ° cation of ? existing ag 
higher pay than the most gifted of clergymen might involve: 


> tonsher 
or teachers. a. Providing special opportur 


Moreover, the business world always pays at dance and instruction of bovs 
tention to the “producer,” to the man who can ability who do not respond 
bring in “new business.” In regard to football tional school programs, o1 
it may be said that the colleges are indeed in b. Providing enriched edueatior 
business and the coach who can turn out a for normal boys. 


championship team will certainly produce more 2. In its educational program, s 
“new business” than will the gentleman who ean the fullest use of the facilities 
turn out a first-class translation of Pindar. vironment for application and 
Pindar himself, it should be remembered, owes and ™ should marense the scopi 
his fame to his skill in celebrating the athletic saghiiees wap-eanens being re 

to make learnings from thes 


triumphs of his contemporaries.—The Evening 


, : varied and comprehensive as pos 
Sun, New York. 


farm life and the normal operat 
school plant offer valuable op 

this direction and these sl 
] 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS i. Ceinek cin dees 


THE CONFERENCE OF THE WESTERN cedure, more pervasive in the boys 
RESERVE ACADEMY ence, and should be largely inv 

REPRESENTATIVES of university schools of development of a curriculum. 
a in vocational agric re does 
education, laboratory schools in the secondary in vocational agricultur ; 
. , i ‘ . needs or purposes, but the farr 
field, public schools, boarding schools and other ae 
, ‘ value as furnishing backgrou 
groups met at Western Reserve Academy, Hud- 


+} 


: cultural and social life of 
_— Ohio, = April 12 and 13 at the request ot There should be some shared lal 
the trustees of the academy to advise with them pay, and many opportunities for 
and with Ralph E. Boothby, headmaster, re- by work, so that the latter may 
garding possible future developments of the o to art among adolescents 
academy. 3. College entrance requirements can 
How this century-old institution, the surviv- practical matter, be overlooked. 
ing unit of the original eollege out of which portance can be minimized, 
Western Reserve University at Cleveland was specific coaching for them ov 
’ ods, to the exclusion of more 
should be refused. It would 
if success in preparation for « 


developed, recently, through the benefactions of 
the late James W. Ellsworth, acquired a total 


} 


ix 


endowment of some four and a half million : 
. be a normal by-product of a 
dollars, has been told in previous issues of gy mee 

ranged for its own intrinsic 


} 


ScHoo.t AND Society. During the two days of 
. secondary school has an educa 


ie shaw seemhere of the ennferencs sindiod 
their stay members of the conference studied ston of Me eum, eek cheuld tet 


the thirty-acre campus, with its interesting old a place where boys are made r 


buildings modeled in part after the early build- deferred education that may 
ing of Yale University, the Ellsworth house, It is recognized that not 
now the property of the school, together with necessarily go to college 
the 500-acre farm and prize cattle, and the secondary school must be 
interesting transplanted New England com and a training ground. 
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selecting boys for such a program, it is 
justifiable to pick boys who seem likely to 
nto the conditions of living and learn- 
which obtain. Boys of scant means 
1 large ability should be helped as much 
; finances permit. It is desirable to have 
different sections and different social 
uwkgrounds represented. There must be 
the basic intelligence that will allow suc- 
essful work. 
extend the age period by starting boys 
younger will greatly facilitate educational 
adjustments to the program sketched. 
There should not be pressure, however, to 
detach young boys from their homes where 
the home is normal. Extension into the 
Junior College field, while probably not 
immediate, deserves careful study in the 
next few years, and some extra credit 
irses for seniors might be set up, as a 
beginning of experience in this field, and 
to provide better adjustment for the needs 


f boys ahead of schedule. 


Those attending the conference were: Dr. Otis 
W. Caldwell, Lineoln School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; N. H. Batchelder, Loomis 
Institute, Windsor, Conn., Rev. F. H. Sill, Kent 
School, Kent, Conn.; Dr. R. J. Leonard, Teach- 
ers College; Dr. F. E. Spaulding, Graduate De- 
partment of Education, Yale University; Pro- 
ssor Frank N. Freeman, University of Chi- 
go; W. C. Reavis, University High School, 
sity of Chieago; Professor W. Carson 
Jr.. Swarthmore College; Dean George 
F. Arps, Ohio State University; Dean Alfred 
Vivian, College of Agriculture, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Professor Robinson, Western Reserve 
University; Supt. R. G. Jones, Cleveland Public 
Schools; Clyde R. Miller, of the division of 
publications of the Cleveland schools, and Fred 
Charles, of the staff of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer 


W. C. R. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
SEX DIFFERENCES ON SOCIAL 
QUESTIONS 


‘INCE the adoption of the nineteenth amend- 
ent there has been much diseussion as to what 
has been the effect of women’s votes on the 


publie attitude toward social questions. The 
question as to whether the traditional difference 
in social status of the two sexes would reflect 
itself in sharp divisions of opinion, on sex 
lines, has been variously answered. Election 
results since the nineteenth amendment, in as 
far as conclusions on this question can be based 
on them, show little evidence that the women’s 
votes have been cast consistently on one side 
or another of public questions to any greater 
degree than the men’s votes. Election figures, 
however, are not subject to analysis as to 
whether they were cast by men or by women 
and conclusions based on such statisties are at 
best based on uncertain correlations and deduc 
tive reasoning. More recently the question has 
been approached through certain studies aiming 
to determine the attitude of the two sexes on 
questions of moral standards. But whether 
women as a class tend to have a distinctly dif 
ferent opinion on questions of polities, eeonom- 
ies, religion and social questions in general, is 
a question still open to quantitative and in 
ductive study. 

As an inductive approach to this question, 
220 university students were asked to fill out 
four questionnaires, each containing twenty 
questions on each of the following four fields: 
(1) Polities; (2) economies; (3) religion; and 
(4) domestic and moral questions. Each stu- 
dent was also asked to fill out a sheet containing 
personal questions with respect to age, rank in 
the university, nativity, residence (past and 
present), occupation of parents and various de- 
tails regarding his past educational, religious 
and domestic life. Both this sheet and the 
questionnaires were filled out anonymously, a 
number drawn by the student and known only 
to himself serving us a means of identifying 
and bringing together the various question- 
naires and the personal sheet of each student. 
After editing the schedules, the results of two 
hundred schedules, one hundred and twenty of 
them by women and eighty by men, each an 
swering forty-three questions, were tabulated 
and reduced to percentages with respect to the 
manner in which each question was answered. 
The results are shown below. The figures rep- 


1A. P. Brogan, ‘‘The Moral Valuations about 
Men and Women,’’ International Journal of 
Ethics, January, 1925. 
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resent the percentages of each group answering (10) Do you favor an inheri 
in the affirmative. tance tax whereby th 
On questions involving a change in existing state would take all 
-e f $25,000? 
instruments and practices of government, the excess of $25,000 
women show a slightly greater degree of con 
, (11) Do you favor an income tax 
servatism than the men. . 
which 
President be excess 


vear? 


The attitude of the female gr 
Male, 0. questions may possibly be ascribed 


“er la 2 
Female, 37. of eontact with, and experience and 
Congres 
— of, the issues involved. On the other 
to pass 
questions involving government 
third maj 


business, the female group 


ipreme ¢ 
] ++34 


Male more radical attitude 
+ A . . 


Female, 52.: (12) Do you favor 


ownership 
Again, on questions of unionism, the strike om 
roads 


and labor questions, the female group take a 
decidedly conservative position as compared (13) Do you favor governme 
with the male group and show a distinetly ownership of all the na 
greater intolerance of industrial radicals. ural resources? 
4) De you believe that the 


strike is a legitimate 14) Do you favor government 


method of securing better ownership of all the i 
working conditions? Male, 67.6 dustries? 
Female, 31.4 
Do vou believe that all 15) Are you in favor of 
increasing tendency 


Male. 40.0 the loeal, state and n 


wage workers should jom 


Female. 29.1 tional governments 


right for non-union interfere, both by regu 


z lati anda . n , 
or to take the jobs of lation and ownership, in 


er — > 
union men on a strike? Male, 47.1 private business! 


Female, 71.9 
Do you believe in the use . ' 
a militia to protect non On questions involving war, the fen 
sls men taking the place shows & more Gecided tendeney to be 
ot thee whee ie of to measures involving war, and a d 
strike? Male. 4.3 to favor possible means of avoiding 
Female, 71.7 
Do you favor the imprison (16) Except in case of 


ment of the I. W. . or invasion, 
Male 13.2 declare war except by a 


Om 


should we ever 
other industrial radicals? 
Female. 32.8 majority vote of the 


people? 


Do you think they should be 
permitted to spread their 
propaganda freely? Male, 46.4 
Female, 19.0 protect the lives and in 
vestments of our citi 
Likewise, on questions of inheritance and in- zens in foreign coun 


(17) Should we declare war to 


come tax issues, the female group takes a con- tries? 
servative position. 








Should wealth be con- 
Male, 50.7 


Female, 55.8 


ted for war debts? 


Should any one be allowed 
: make profits out of 
war? Male, 25.4 
Female, 15.0 
believe in an inter- 
nal political organi 
ation having authority 
settle international dis 
putes? Male, 69.9 
Female, 83.2 
titude is also probably reflected in a 
erant attitude toward the conscientious 
or as compared with the attitude of the 
ip and the comparative intolerance of 
Vv. W. (Compare Question 8 above.) 
Should a conscientious ob 
ector be kept in jail 
ifter peace has been de 
red? Male, 20.9 
Female, 4.1 
the anti-German propaganda made a 
pronounced or permanent impression on 
rination of the females is indicated by 
n 99 
the es been invad 
g German territory, 
ild they have been 
ess brutal than the Ger 
mans were in the inva 
sion of Belgium and 
France? Male, 39.7 
Female, 60.1 
> TOUT UI lestions involving their own economic 
pposed ality and on child labor the female group is 
ositior re pronounced than the male group in its 


le in favor of such measures. 


uld there be laws regu 
lating the working con- 
ditions of women without 
similar provisions for 
_ men? Male, 52.9 


Female, 60.5 


Do you child 
iws prohibiting all labor 
r pay by children under 
sixteen years of age? 


favor labor 


r 


Male, 43. 
° Female, 


| 
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25) Do you believe in equal pay 
to men and women on the 
same job, that is, equal 
pay for equal work? Male, 73.3 
Female, 100.0 
26) Do you believe that the 
wife should hold salaried 
positions after marriage? Male, 25.4 


Female, 42.5 


When a question involving perhaps a logical 
consequence of economic equality is raised, how 


ever, the female group is not so enthusiastic. 


(27) Do 


ping 
** Dutch 


you believe that ‘‘step 


affairs’’ should be 
Male 


Female, 20 


treats’’? 34.8 


Also, the minimum income on which females 
would be inclined to marry is higher than for 


the males. 


28) What is 


on which you would con 


the lowest income 


sider getting married, 
other conditions being ( Mode 
ideal? Male, $2,100 


Female, $2,400 


A stronger nationalistic and imperialistic 


spirit in the female group is also indicated 
(29) Should we prohibit all for 


eigners from coming here 


to settle permanently ? 


30) Should 


ou. %. 


you like to see the 
eventually absorb 


Mexico and the West In 


dies? Male, 19.7 
Female, 34.8 
(v1) Should the right to vote be 
based on intelligence de 
termined by tests given 
in the English language 
rather than on age, sex, 
residence, property, et ? Male, 66.2 


Female, 77.2 
On questions of domestic, moral and religious 
significance, the female group shows a consist 
ently more conservative position than the male 


This is true of questions ol divorcee, re 


group. 
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lations with the opposite sex before marriage, 
and after marriage. 


ould divorce be granted 


» people who mutually 
without 


desire it, any 


other grounds being 
Male, 


Fe male, 


given? 


kiss a 


or woman you do not ex 


right to man 


Male, 7 


Female, 60.; 


pect to marry? 


(34) Is it right for married peo 
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On questions of religion, the femal. 


uniformly and decidedly more conserva 


(40 Was the Bible verballs in 
spired by God? 
believe 


Do you in the eter 


nal life of the spirit? 
abstain 


believe in 


Do 
ing from work on Sunday 


you 
for religious reasons? 


Do you favor laws compel 
? 


ple to have ‘‘dates,’’ go ling Sunday observances? 


to dances, show s, on walks, 


ete., with a person of the 


the differences betweer 


Although 


on 


opposite sex other than 


ate? 


; 


some questions are not 


Male, +7.S 


Fenale, 37.5 


groups 
hence of doubtful 
the 
certain 


their own m 
significance, in 

pronounced. Furt! 
the 
group are to be observed which certai: 


difference is 


The tendeney to regard marriage as an in- ; 
: uniformities in attitudes 


alienable right and a stronger tendency to re- 
gard it as of religious significance is apparent a 
pear significant. 

in the female group. , i 
Leaving aside the question of sex differer 


(35) Does every one have a right as a direct consideration, an attempt 
Male, 


Female, 


".0 on the basis of these data to approach th 


tion of whether the tendency to vary fro: 
type trait 


to marry? 
12.0 
(36) Should people be allowed to ; 

great majority represents a 


choose’ freely whether 


they 
minister or civil officer? 


tends to cause a person who is a variant 


are married by a 


Male a3 ©either direction on some single question 


Female, 82.6 ‘0 be also a variant on other questions 


fields. 
found in small minority on any quest 
selected for special study. The 
twofold: (1) To determine to what degr 


For this purpose, the students w! 

A decidedly stronger bond of confidence be- 
tween parents and children is evident in the purpos 
female group. 


girls of variants on some one question were also va! 


37) Should 
your age tell their parents 
all 


do? 


boys and 
on other questions where small minorit 
the 


curred, t.e., to determine recurre! 


variants in the minority group on diffe 


they do or want to 
Male, 14.3 
Female, 36.4 questions; (2) to determine if these var 
differed materially in personal character 
For this p 


the personal data of the two hundred st 


A single standard of sex morality is favored 
more strongly by the female group, but on the 
question of birth control the general conserva- 


from the group as a whole. 


ti rts itself were tabulated for each sex separately, 

iveness reasserts itself. ss 
group as a whole and for the small 

control meth- This tabulation als 


Should birth extreme variants. 


ods be freely available to 


(38 
the representative nature of the group s! 
Male, 
Female, 
‘* single 2 For a more intensive analysis of th 


“very Oo 9 ‘ e 
—— The results are shown in Table 1. 
(39) Do you believe in a 
of attitudes of this group of students, se¢ 
by Mr. Read Bain, ‘‘The Attitudes of 
Students—Religion,’’ Social Forces, Ma 


standard sex moral- 


ity’’? Male, 


Female, 
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TABLE 1 ll. Size of family 
or 200 UNIVERSITY STUDENTS IN GEN- \everage num 
rH A SMALL VARIANT GROUP ber of  chil- 
nat sas dren) 2.53 3.29 2.03 3.6 
> Group ariants : . 
nate Soong sont One child only 204 15. 24. 20 
, All Male Female All 
“1.9 Per Per Per Per : 
cent. cent. cent. cent. For the purpose of selecting the individuals 
200 80 120 10 who represent the variants from the great ma 
S44 Ag years )— jority on any question, all students answering 
M 21.3 219 20.9 20.7 - 46 
: any question in a minority of 15 per cent. or 
, rts she site ai - less were segregated. It was found that on 
. > ripe > or , ~~ 
: ; OT 449 358 51. 30 some one or more of sixteen of the eighty ques 
“ 194 172 21. 0 tions, 136, or 63 per cent. of the two hundred 
es 13.4 24.7 6 30. students, were found in minorities of 15 per 
29 nee(greater cent. or less.* But in no case did any student 
rt of life)— appear in that minority on more than four 
e ft — » on 7 XK . nm > 
try 6.51 5.75 7.02 0 questions. The tendency of the male group to 
t - ‘ ‘ . . ’ 
: 18.86 19.54 18.42 20. vary was slightly larger than of the female 
Cases ( 74.62 74.71 74.56 ) engpayt 
74.62 74.71 74.56 5”. group. Although the latter constituted 66 2/3 
i Presest res per cent. of the whole group, it furnished only 
tis about 61 per cent. of the variants. The dis 
v a oe 4.11 2.38 5.27 0 tuthent foll 
“ ribution was as follows: 
WR 9.74 5.95 12.28 0 
as Yb, 86.14 91.67 8246 100 . - 
= 87 students were found in 15 per cent. or less 
Nz tv- . , . 
9 rt, minority on one question. 
Native born 90.95 88.19 92.75 100 = Z ; 7 
q i a a 39 students were found in 15 per cent. or less 
p Foreign born 9.05 11.81 7.2 0 : , 
ym the BA minority on two questions. 
6. Average number . 
wl P Spo m- 8 students were found in 15 per cent. or less 
vears in ° . . 
ant i! a minority on three questions. 
S. (foreigners) 11. 11. 11. - - . 
~ , A 2 students were found in 15 per cent. or less 
t h oO . . ° 
. minority on four questions. 
Business 35.6 38. 34. 40 3In addition to the questions listed above on 
n wer Professional 18.7 19. 30. 30 which there were minorities of 15 per cent. or less, 
se W Farmers, ranch- the following five questions had such minority 
ret rs, lumber 172 8619. 16. 10 answers: 
- Salesmen 5. 4 a 0 (1) Should one who fails to vote from mere 
Transportation 3.4 me 5. 10 lack of interest be imprisoned? (1.3 per 
- blie service 2.2 1, 3. 0 cent. of males and 1.6 per cent. females 
foe Miscellaneous 10.4 20. 4. 10 answering in the affirmative 
Lit t 
tlon— (2) Do you think the government should take 
arial = a 
grade over any industry without compensation 
— 87.8 98, 81. 80 to the private owners? (1.4 per cent. of 
jerpos Private grade males and 1.7 per cent. of females an 
udents school 2.6 2. 3. 0 swering in the affirmative). 
lor U both 8.4 0 14. 20 (3) Is the church an undesirable institution? 
e high (4.8 per cent. of males answering in the 
show school 91.6 94. 90. 80 affirmative). 
rivate high (4) Do you expect to marry sometime? (9.6 
school 5.6 5. 6. 20 per cent. of both sexes answering in the 
1.8 0 3. 0 negative). 
ose Vivorce in fam (5) Do you personally ‘‘look down on’’ illegiti 
3.1 2.5 3.5 20 mate children? (11 per cent. of males, 
' Triage in 14.5 per cent. females answering in the 


9.7 4.8 13. 30 affirmative 





The distribution or recurrence of variant stu 
dents in different minority groups, indicating 
a variant attitude in different fields or on dit 
Tere! que stions, will be seen to be very small. 
Although there were sixteen questions on which 
mine rity groups ol 15 per cent or less oc 
curred, only two students appeared in as many 
as four of these groups. That is, although 
eighty seven students were found in variant 


groups of 15 per cent. or less, on one or more 


themselves to be 


to the 


questions, only two showed 


at all inclined to vary regularly, namely, 


extent of appearing in the vamant groups on 
four different questions. Incidentally, these 
two were women. 

Due to the small degree of uniformity in the 


tendency to vary radically from the majority 
to find 





view, there was little reason to expect 
any considerable difference in the personal char 
or past environmental conditions of 
the variant group as compared with the whole 
group. For the purpose of comparing the 
characteristics of the variant group with those 
of the group as a whole, all students who were 
found to be in the 15 per cent. or less minority 
on three or more questions were segregated and 
That is, the 


ten students who were found in 15 per cent. or 


their characteristics tabulated. 
less minorities on three or more of the ques 
tions were selected for study as the most variant 
Comparison of the characteristics of 
the 


group. 


the group with group as a whole shows 


hardly any significant differences in the two 


groups, except such as may well be regarded 
as chance variations due to the small number 
in the variant group. 

Certain limitations of this study should be 
kept in mind in considering the conelusions. In 
the first place, the objections inherent in all 
the 


tionnaire are applicable to this study. 


investigations involving the use of ques 
These 
include the possibility of not understanding or 
of misunderstanding the questions; the possible 
inability of the person questioned to analyze 
correctly his attitude; and the possibility of in- 
tentionally misleading answers. It is believed, 
however, that these conditions were probably 
less present in this case than in the average 
the 


place, the group studied, consisting entirely of 


questionnaire investigation. In second 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


university students, represents a heter 


~eneous 
group from the point of view paaieseail 
Mi¢ 
classes and environmental backgrounds. Op the 
other hand they represent a highly homogene - 
group from the standpoint of age and educa. 
tional background. No claims are a ed as 
to how representative this group is of the y pu 
lation at large. 
Thirdly, the grouping of all minorities as 
variants regardless of the direction of their 
variation may have tended to obscure impor. 


tant differences between so ealled * 


“conservatives” with each other and with the 


But the difficulty of for. 


group as a whole. 
mulating an adequate definition of these terms 
on many of the questions on which the small 
minorities occurred made it impossible to divide 
this group on the basis of diree 

ons them 


tion. In the fourth place, the quest 


selves may not afford a sufficient range or 

gradation of attitude to enable the person an- 

swering to correctly indieate his attitude 
Finally, it should be remembered that the 


scope of the study is limited, both with respect 
to the number of questions asked and the nunm- 
ber of persons questioned, and furthermore, 
that 


groups compared exceed 36 per cent. 


in no ease do the differences between the 


Bearing the above limitations in mind, the 
following conclusions seem justifiable. 
(1) The females show a greater conservatism 


on all questions not affecting directly their so- 


On 


questions ol 


cial position as a sex. the 
latter type the females are more radical than 
the males. 

(2) The homogeneity and uniformity of th 
female attitudes is slightly greater than those 


of the males. 


(3) There is little apparent tendency ior 
radical or conservative attitudes to become gen- 
eralized and carry over into different fields or 


into social questions in general. 





of variant individuals to recur in the variant 


groups on different questions 1s negligible 
(4) No apparent difference appears 
obvious characteristies 


more personal 


studied of the individuals varying 
quently from the great majority, as compared 
with the group as a whole. 
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